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Geopolitics After Hitler 


RUSSELL H. FIFIELD* 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


The approaching end of the Third Reich will raise 
the problem of the future of the Geopolitical Insti- 
tute at Munich. Although Major General Professor 
Doctor Karl Haushofer has not been directly associ- 
ated with the Nazi regime, many of his geopolitical 
teachings have been successfully utilized by Hitler. 
The Institute performed much of the spade work for 
the German General Staff that was eventually organ- 
ized under the Nazis contrary to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, The foreign policy of the Third Reich was in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the Institute at Munich, 
at Ivast until the German invasion of the Soviet 
Union. 

There is considerable controversy regarding 
Haushofer’s actual attitude toward the Nazi invasion 
of Russia. The Munich school also gathered data 
from all over the world to support the ideas of its 
leader. Just as the Fuhrer’s speeches on expansion ap- 
pealed to the masses of the Reich, Haushofer’s arti- 
(les in the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik appealed to the 
intelligentsia of Germany. However, there is no di- 
ect connection between the Institute at Munich and 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. 

The personal relation between Haushofer and 
Hitler is very limited. Haushofer received his doc- 
torate from the University of Munich, advanced to 





_' Co-author of Geopolitics in Principle and Practice (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1944). 


the rank of major general in the army of the kaiser, 
and is still considered a distinguished geographer. 
Hitler never attended a university, was a corporal in 
the Great War, and possessed no special claim to 
early fame. After World War I both men went to 
Munich, one specialized in politics, the other in geo- 
politics. Haushofer met Hitler while the latter was 
writing Mein Kampf at the Landsberg Fortress in 
1923, following the Munich Putsch of that year. 
Rudolf Hess, a friend of the Fuhrer and a student of 
the ‘“Master,” caused the meeting of the two. Chap- 
ter XIV of Mein Kampf reflects the influence of 
Haushofer on Hitler, especially regarding the im- 
portance of space. Since Haushofer’s wife was not a 
pure “Aryan,” he is not a member of the Nazi party. 

The Germans have interpreted geopolitics as the 
struggle of the organic state for Lebensraum or space 
for living. The concept of the state as a living organ- 
ism possessing desires like a human being is found in 
the ideas of Friedrich Ratzel, Rudolf Kjellen and Karl 
Haushofer. Adolph Hitler utilized these ideas in his 
plans of Nazi expansion. Lebensraum eventually 
came to imply the conquest of Europe, Africa and 
the Near East under the Nazi swastika. 

Haushofer taught that space was power; that states 
must expand or explode; that small countries were 
doomed to extinction; and that the world of the fu- 
ture belonged to a small number of great powers 
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with Germany eventually in the position of leader- 
ship. The German geopoliticians believed that the 
control of eastern Europe, chiefly under the Russian 
flag, would place Germany in the driver’s seat for 
eventual conquest of the “world island” and ultimate 
mastery of the world. The collapse of the Third Reich 
will mean the end of the German ideas of geopolli- 
tics. However, the fall of Hitler does not necessarily 
mean the termination of the study of geopolitics in 
other parts of the world. 

Geopolitics is much broader than the German 
school of conquest. The Institute at Munich has 
served to highlight the close relationship between the 
earth and the state. Geopolitics is the geographic 
study of the state primarily from the viewpoint of 
foreign policy. The historic argument of the Ameri- 
can isolationists, centering largely around the wide 
expanse of the Atlantic to the east and the Pacific to 
the west, has a geopolitical foundation. Most adult 
Americans of today have been educated from the 
geographical viewpoint of the Mercator projection 
whether they received their geography training in a 
large school of an industrial city or in the little red 
schoolhouse of the old countryside. 

The drive of the Russians for a warm water port 
either under the direction of the Czarists or the 
Communists is a manifestation of geopolitical ac- 
tivity. The possible scramble for air bases around 
the world by the victorious powers will involve post- 
war geopolitics. Furthermore, many events of the 
past in the light of present viewpoints and termi- 
nology may be interpreted as geopolitical. The 
Louisiana Purchase of 1803, the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823, the purchase of Alaska in 1867, and the ac- 
quisition of the Panama Canal Zone in 1903 are ex- 
amples of this type in American history. 

The subject matter of geopolitics is derived at 
least from four different sources. Political geography 
which is the father of geopolitics examines the con- 
ditions of the state while geopolitics examines the 
needs of the state. As Otto Maull has clearly said: 
“Geopolitik is concerned with the spatial require- 
ments of a state while political geography examines 
only its space conditions.” The geopoliticians of Ger- 
many and Japan have indicated the spatial require- 
ments that are needed for the leaders of the Master 
Race and the exploiters of the Divine Mission. The 
study of geopolitics also derives material from the 
writings on military, naval and air strategy. Admiral 
Alfred Mahan and General Karl von Clausewitz are 
frequently quoted by geopoliticians on naval and 
land power respectively. Across the years Admiral 
Mahan’s statement that Hawaii might someday be- 
come an important strategic “‘outpost’’ against a 
“wave of barbaric invasion’ from the Far East ac- 
quires more significance. 

Geopolitics is closely related to the elusive subject 
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of imperialism or empire building. The New Orders 
in Europe and in Greater East Asia are a form of 
streamlined imperialism in the twentieth century. 
differing somewhat from the imperialism of the 
1890's in the type of people subjugated and in the 
areas conquered. 

Finally geopolitics is related to the study of his. 
tory. Some geopoliticians define history as geography 
in action. Certainly the geographic background of 
history has been sadly neglected in the schools of the 
United States both on the secondary and college level 
Many of the army programs in the universities of to- 
day are placing equal stress on history and geography 
with definite time allotted to geopolitics. However, 
the actual boundaries of the subject are vague since 
it is a new field of interest. 

The breadth of geopolitics is indicated by the na 
tionalities and professions of its early leaders. Some 
of these individuals are political philosophers or 
professional geographers while others are pioneers in 
applied geopolitics. An Englishman, Sir Halford 
Mackinder, receives much of the credit for the origi- 
nal ideas of geopolitics in his article on the “Geo- 
graphical Pivot of History” in 1904 and in his book 
on Democratic Ideals and Reality in 1919. 

Haushofer utilized many of Mackinder’s teachings 
in his Institute at Munich. A Swede, Rudolf Kjellen, 
first coined the word Geopolitik while a German, 
Friedrich Ratzel wrote down the seven laws of state 
growth. A Japanese prime minister, Baron Tanaka 
is alleged to have presented to the emperor in 1927 
the geopolitical ideas of a New Order in Greater 
East Asia. If the Tanaka Memorial is authentic, 
Baron Tanaka may be called a leader in applied geo- 
politics. President James Monroe revealed geopolit' 
cal ability in the famous Monroe Doctrine of 1823 
All these men, coming from varying walks of life and 
speaking in different languages, may be listed among 
the fathers of geopolitics either theoretical or applied 

Three geopolitical ideas are outstanding at the 
present time: the importance of space for defense in 
depth both on land and sea in the Second World 
War; the growing strength of the “pivot area’’ of the 
world island with its future implications; and the 
possibility—even probability—of the Artic Ocean 
becoming an aerial Mediterranean in the next quarter 
century. The events of World War II have revealec 
the importance of space in both offense and defense 
Small countries have been conquered by their larget 
neighbors. The Dutch fought just as bravely as the 
Russians, but the soldiers of Queen Wilhelmina were 
forced to surrender after four days of brave resist 
ance. 

On the other hand, the Russians could draw the 
legions of Adolph Hitler into the vast depths o! 
their heartland. The armies of Napoleon Bonapatté 
in the disastrous campaign of 1812 had met a similat 
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problem of depth. Defense in depth and selling space 
to gain time are possible with a country whose flag 
waves over an unbroken one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface. The Nazi attempt to annihilate the Red 
army was a possible solution of the Soviet defense in 
depth. In the summer of 1941 the apparent aim of 
the Germans was more the destruction of the Soviet 
army than the mere attainment of spatial objectives. 
The summer failure of the Reichswehr probably 
meant the ultimate defeat of Hitler in eastern Europe. 

In the Far East the Japanese have been battling 
the Chinese since the Marco Polo Bridge incident of 
the night of July 7, 1937. Although the Japanese 
have seized the leading seaports, the industrial cen- 
ters, the important railways, and largest cities of 
China, they have failed to conquer the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Chinese have withdrawn to the 
West moving their capital beyond the gorges of the 
Yangtze River to Chungking. It is estimated that 
sixty million Chinese have left their homes in the 
eastern part of the republic to live in the New West. 
Schools and factories have been moved out of the 
reach of the Japanese. Even the tragic fall of Burma 
to the Nipponese in early 1942, closing the vital 
Burma Road, failed to produce the collapse of Free 
China. Haushofer before the outbreak of World War 
Il in Europe realized the plight of the Japanese 
armies in China. He asserted that Nippon should 
have moved “‘south into the warm seas.” 

Just as space in China has operated in favor of 
Chungking, the vast extent of Japan’s empire in the 
Pacific is working in behalf of Tokyo. In 1870 Japan 
consisted primarily of four main islands, an area 
smaller than California. The Japanese began to 
screen their archipelago with the acquisition of the 
Ryu Kyu Islands (Oshima Shoto) to the southwest 
in 1874, the Kurile Islands (Chishima) to the north- 
east in 1875, and the Bonin Islands (Ogasawara) to 
the southeast in the same year. By the end of 1943 
the Japanese empire in the Pacific extended from 
Paramushiro in the Kuriles through the Marshall 
Islands north of the equator to the waters west of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands of the Indian Ocean. 

The Japanese have lost the western Aleutians, the 
Gilberts, most of the Solomons, and areas in New 
Guinea and in the Bismarck archipelago. The con- 
tinental domain of Japan stretches from Burma, 
through Thailand, Malaya, French Indo-China, east- 
eta China and Manchukuo to the maritime areas of 
the Soviet Union. Only the Russians possess in Siberia 
naval, air, and military bases within striking distance 
of Japan proper. Japan’s defense in depth will en- 
ible her to prolong her eventual defeat in the Pacific. 

The British Isles like Japan proper do not possess 
defense in depth. The area of the British Isles is 
oughly 120,000 square miles. The twenty-one miles 
of water from Dover to Calais have proved of in- 


estimable value. However, the history of the world 
might have been greatly changed if Adolph Hitler 
had crossed the Strait of Dover in the summer of 
1940. Prime Minister Churchill has stated that the 
British would continue the war from Canada if the 
homeland were conquered by the Nazis. With the 
continued advanced of air power in the present war 
and in the post-war world, the importance of twenty- 
one miles of water will be increasingly diminished. 
Sir Halford Mackinder, the distinguished British 
geographer, has compared the Britain of the future 
to the Malta of the present. Both the United States 
and the Soviet Union have the advantage of a vast 
continental base. 

The geopolitical idea of the heartland or the ‘‘pivot 
area’ is increasingly important with the growing 
realization of the actual and potential power of the 
Soviet Union. Sir Halford Mackinder in 1904 first 
explained the significance of the “pivot area’’ in his 
geopolitical organization of the world. He visualized 
at that time the earth in terms of the world island 
including Europe, Asia and Africa; the heartland 
with its vast plains, extending from eastern Europe 
to eastern Siberia, broken only by the low Ural 
Mountains; the coastlands, embracing western 
Europe, part of the Near East, India and eastern 
China; the offshore islands as chiefly the British and 
Japanese homelands; and the outlying islands as the 
Americas and Australia. He believed that whoever 
ruled eastern Europe, commanded the heartland, 
whoever ruled the heartland commanded the world 
island, and whoever ruled the world island com- 
manded the world. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet development of 
the Ural and Siberian areas has contributed substan- 
tially to the success of the Russian armies. The re- 
sources of these areas of the Soviet Union especially 
in iron, coal and petroleum are just being developed. 
Coal is moving from the Karaganda coal basin and 
the Kuznetsk region to the iron areas of the southern 
Urals while iron is moving from the southern Urals 
to the Kuznetsk coal area 1,250 miles away. 
Chelyabinsk, Sverdlovsk and Magnitogorsk are So- 
viet symbols in the Urals of industrial triumphs. The 
Bashkirian oilfields, stretching along the southwest- 
ern slopes of the Urals, have been called a ‘second 
Baku.”’ Manganese, copper, nickel and chrome add to 
the wealth of the heartland. The development of 
transportation and the rapid increase of population in 
this area are indicative of the future. Although the 
Ukraine was called the breadbasket of the Soviet 
Union, wheat is now being grown also to the north 
and farther east along the important railroad belt. 

With the development of the heartland of the 
world island, a powerful military and air base can be 
established. The acquisition by the Soviets of warm 
water ports—apart from Murmansk—might augur 
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the construction of a great Soviet navy. Sir Halford 
Mackinder in the summer of 1943 again stated that 
his thesis of the heartland was valid. Prime Minister 
Jan C. Smuts of the Union of South Africa has very 
recently remarked that in the post-war world Britain 
will be in third place, with the Soviet Union and the 
United States occupying the leading roles. The future 
relationship of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the two strongest powers to emerge from the 
World War II, may well determine whether or not 
a Third World War will occur. 

Another geopolitical idea, looking more toward 
the future, is the probability of the development of 
the Arctic Ocean as an aerial Mediterranean in the 
next quarter of a century. Apart from geographical 
exploration the Arctic has been generally neglected. 
In recent years the Russians have made the most pro- 
gress in the development of navigation in polar re- 
gions. It is possible during brief periods of the year 
to sail from Alaska to Murmansk along the Arctic 
coast of Siberia. The importance of the Arctic in an 
air age depends upon the Great Circle routes across 
the North Pole from one area to another. The So- 
viet flyers from Moscow in 1937 flew over the North 
Pole to California. It is really shorter from Panama to 
Singapore by way of the Arctic. Three planes leav- 
ing northern Norway, flying over the Arctic, could 
reach Oregon, Iowa and Maryland at approximately 
the same time. Indeed, there is no place on the earth 
at present that is more than sixty hours’ flying from 
any given location. 

Since three-fourths of the land area of the earth is 
in the northern hemisphere centered around the 
North Pole, certain Arctic areas would be extremely 
significant as bases in an air age. William H. Seward 
who was Abraham Lincoln’s Secretary of State de- 
sired the American acquisition of Alaska, Greenland 
and Iceland. Only in the present day is the signifi- 
cance of these areas realized. Both ‘Billy’ Mitchell 
and Major Seversky have stressed the strategic loca- 
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tion of Alaska. The present Pacific War has thrown 
the spotlight on Alaska by virtue of the former Japa- 
nese acquisition of the western Aleutians, the con. 
struction of the Alcan Highway, and the improve. 
ment of naval and air bases throughout the territory. 

American troops were also stationed on Green- 
land and Iceland before the outbreak of war between 
the United States and Germany. An early clash oc- 
curred between the forces of the two countries on 
Greenland when the Americans located a Nazi 
meteorology station. Siberia and Canada might serve 
as huge air bases in the air age of the future. The 
improvement of aerial navigation in the Arctic is the 
chief problem in the utilization of the Great Circle 
routes of that region. If the Arctic is turned into an 
aerial Mediterranean, the geopolitics of that area will 
be very significant. 

Geopolitics as the geographic study of the state pri- 
marily from the viewpoint of foreign policy has 
proved its value. The geographic factor of inter- 
national relations is fundamental in the national poli- 
cies of states. The Rhine still flows from neutral 
mountainous Switzerland, between the embattled 
river frontier of France and Germany, through the 
industrial heart of the Reich and into the buffer state 
of the Netherlands to the North Sea. The Sahara 
Desert still forms a barrier whether Roman legion- 
naire, Moslem fanatic or French imperialist rule por- 
tions of the Mediterranean African coastline. The 
lofty Himalayas are yet a formidable obstacle for in- 
vaders from the plateau of Tibet—the roof of the 
world—into India, the sub-continent of Asia. Even 
the immortal pass at Thermopylae where Leonidas 
and the Brave Three Hundred faced the Persians in 
480 B. C. witnessed the New Zealanders from 
“down under” facing the Nazis from the Third 
Reich in 1941. The geopolitics of war associated 
with the New Orders of Germany and Japan mus 
yield to the geopolitics of peace exemplified in the 
Pan American Union. 


Race Can Work ‘Toward Democracy 


NorMAN D. HUMPHREY 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


“I cannot understand the attitude of many white 
Americans toward Negroes,” observed a British 
naval officer to an American acquaintance. “It seems 
so terribly unfair.” When the American responded 
that the feeling was much like that which the English 
manifest toward the Irish, the Britisher smilingly re- 
plied, ‘But after all, Negroes are human beings!” 

Negroes, Irishmen, Mexicans—any group one can 


name—all are obviously composed of human beings. 
But more often than not they are regarded by socially 
dominant groups as unworthy of such dignification 
Expressions such as “racial inferiority,” “the color 
line,” and “knowing their —. are catch phrases 
accordant with this prejudicial thinking. Race, ® 
generally used, is a catch-word applied indiscrimr 
nately and categorically to ethnic groups, with little 
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regard for the bases of their oneness. Catch-phrases 
obscure facts; they sanction loose thinking and pro- 
mote prejudice. 

In contrast with such catch-phrase thinking, scien- 
tists have marshalled together a convincing array of 
facts regarding race and cultural groups, and have 
drawn irrefutable conclusions from them. This is 
succinctly shown by Drs. Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish in their pamphlet “The Races of Man- 
kind.” But anthropological knowledge has had rela- 
tively negligible force when matched with the power 
of popular, emotionally charged misconception. How 
many persons, for example, know that any Jew who 
speaks Yiddish (which is basically German) is, by 
that token, linguistically an “Aryan”? How many 
people actually believe that there is no “Jewish race,” 
that skin color is not a racial index, that there are 
millions of Caucasoids darker in skin color than 
millions of Mongoloids? How many clearly dis- 
tinguish between human biology, nationality, lan- 
guage, religion, status, and other attributes of ethnic 
groups? 

Scientifically, the term “‘race” is simply a biologic 
synonym for variety or breed. Biologists can easily 
point to ““geographic races’’ of squirrels or mice, but 
anthropologists have somewhat greater difficulty in 
discerning the breeds of man. All that anthropolo- 
gists can do is to note so-called racial types. They can 
scientifically select individuals who possess certain 
combinations of heritable physical elements, which 
they have come to regard as representative of a once 
isolated, inbred population, and denote them “racial 
types.” Swedish anthropologists, however, have 
shown that only about one-tenth of the Swedish 
population (which is popularly regarded as a ‘‘pure 
nation”) conforms to the Nordic type. Actually 
groups everywhere are so racially mixed that one 
anthropologist, Dr. M. F. Ashley-Montagu, contends 
that ordinarily the anthropometrist futilely applies 
his calipers to a ‘‘racial omelet.’’ Viewed as a whole 
man’s biologic attributes merge from likeness into 
difference into likeness again. 

In view of all this, questions as to the innate ca- 
pacities of races for culture acquisition and for cul- 
ture building are seen to be false and misleading. 
Peoples with “‘pure’’ cultural heritages are as non- 
existent as are pure races. We are all mixed, both 
body and soul. Inequalities in ethnic cultures that do 
exist are readily resolvable into environmental posi- 
tion and historical accident. 

Whenever peoples come into continuous first- 
hand contact, biologic and cultural mixture results, 
and ordinarily civilization correspondingly benefits. 
The average man is a mongrel. He would expect to 
be were he to consider the potential variety of his 
1,024 lineal forbears of some ten generations back. 
And it is only in Fascist idealogy that he will find 


justification for his probable distaste at such mixture. 
Long ago, Sinclair Lewis, in his book Arrowsmith 
(1925), described ‘a Typical Pure-Bred Anglo- 
Saxon American.”” Such a creature, Lewis wrote, is 
“a union of Greek, French, Scotch, Irish, perhaps a 
little Spanish, conceivably a little of the strains 
lumped together as ‘Jewish,’ and a great deal of 
English which is itself a combination of Primitive 
Britain, Celt, Phoenician, Roman, German, Dane, 
and Swede.”” One can imagine the list if Lewis had 
used racial rather than cultural terms. 

The Caucasoid American can less justifiably ‘look 
down his nose’’ at the mulatto if he knows that his 
own genealogy contains Negroid Moors, and Mongo- 
loid Tartars and Cherokees. But knowing the facts he 
can not justify the maintenance of the Negro in an in- 
ferior position in American life, for race is not basic 
to discrimination in America. 

“Race,” when applied to the Negro in America, is 
a euphemism for caste. A caste system exists when: 
(1) definite limitations to status are imposed by 
birth; (2) marriage is forbidden outside of the 
group; and (3) one cannot, except by subterfuge, 
escape from the group. Segregation becomes the 
mark of caste; it crystallizes the system, and keeps 
caste members “in their place.” Color (visibility) 
simply aids the process of identification, and does not 
itself cause caste. The American caste system devel- 
oped in connection with Negro slavery. 

Emancipation and constitutional guarantees of 
freedom only changed the legal status of the Negro. 
It little affected the social and economic position of 
the bulk of the black population. But slowly, through 
conditions over which he had little control, the Ne- 
gro’s status has been elevated and the caste system is 
gradually disintegrating. The fundamental dynamic 
in the breakdown of caste has been America’s change 
from a predominantly agricultural society to a dy- 
namic industrial one. As Charles Horton Cooley long 
since stated, caste accords with a stationary society, a 
condition to which America cannot return. 

The breakdown of caste has inevitably been ac- 
companied by social struggle, by conflict and by riots. 
The broader possibilities for education and employ- 
ment of Negroes in the North have functioned to 
focus the caste struggle there. The heterogeneous 
industrial milieu, the heat engendered by war ideolo- 
gies and economy, the growing Negro consciousness 
of the gap between democratic words and discrimina- 
tory acts, the middle class Negro threat to the status 
of lower class white groups, all have led to social 
ferment. : 

Enlightened Negroes and whites realize that a 
change is inevitable and that if open conflict is to be 
avoided a broad, integrated program of community 
preparation for change is mandatory. The keys to 
change are quite evidently organization, education 
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and action, and the schools can play a progressive role 
in this process. The avenues of potential interracial- 
ism are as broad as the institutional structure of so- 
ciety, and are as limited as its current institutional 
arrangements. 

Race riots can be avoided, through channeling so- 
cial unrest against the fundamental community con- 
ditions which give rise to them. The current book, 
Race Riot, by Alfred McClung Lee and Norman 
Daymond Humphrey outlines community organiza- 
tion aimed at race riot prevention through knowing 
sources, symptoms and means of control. But, as 
these authors note, improvement of race relations is 
a more complex problem than race riot prevention. 

The schools could open many channels. They could, 
for example, introduce more facts about known Ne- 
gro achievements into their subject matter. They can 
demand greater knowledge and training on racial 
materials from their present and prospective teachers. 
They could open their facilities to interracial neigh- 
borhood programs. But any program or policy needs 
an opening wedge, which quite honestly aims at 
altering destructive racial stereotypes. 

One seemingly feasible plan is simple and may be 


——. 


easily instituted. It centers in the familiar idea of 
round table discussions participated in by Negro and 
white leaders before school assemblies. Obviously 
much groundwork would have to be laid in order 
to sanction and stimulate the program. Much care 
should also be taken in the selection of round table 
personnel. In any community, however, willing 
agents for the promotion of racial harmony could be 
found among preachers, editors, teachers, social 
workers and other professionals. 

The initial round table discussions engaged in by 
community leaders should function as prestige in- 
ducements for racial democracy and as testimonial 
devices. When the main facts of race and caste were 
clarified, questions would be advanced from the as- 
sembly as to what could be done. Here ideas could 
be suggested for further student round tables, for 
the establishment of school interracial organizations, 
and for community-wide interracial councils. 

Programs of this sort would constitute actual 
demonstrations of democracy. They could be opposed 
in principle, therefore, only by those who fight the 
perpetuation of democracy . 


The Relation Between Indoctrination and 


the ‘Teaching of Democracy 


BENJAMIN BRICKMAN 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


To many of us concerned over the equality of 
American education, the term indoctrination has an 
unsavory connotation. It suggests biased opinions as 
against objective investigation, and the imposition of 
ideas which might otherwise not be accepted. As 
such, it is classed with censorship and propaganda, 
and is regarded equally foreign to American princi- 
ples. We condemn the practice in authoritarian states 
of imposing questionable beliefs on students, of in- 
piring them with a philosophy that teaches that all 
life must converge on some central institution, and 
that the individual is but an instrument for the en- 
hancement of the welfare of that state. 

We militantly resist the infiltration of such prac- 
tices into American schools. Yet we regard it of para- 
mount importance to engender in our young people a 
love for democracy. It is not overstating the case to 
say that the success of American education stands or 
falls with the success of teaching democracy as a way 
of life. Are we, too, not indoctrinating our youth, 
except that it is with a different set of social values? 


In anticipation of the challenge that the American 
practice is not indoctrination, it may be instructive to 
clarify the meaning of the term. The suspicion is not 
unfounded that indoctrination means different things 
to different people, thereby adding to the confusion 
and misunderstanding that Stuart Chase describes in 
his Tyranny of Words. Sociological terms do not, as 4 
rule, have uniformly accepted meanings, at least not 
to the extent that this is true of the terms in the 
physical sciences, e.g., acid, respiration, calorie, 
chromosome. But precisely because uniformity 0! 
definition is lacking in the sociological field is it es 
sential, in the treatment of any topic, to set down 
meanings of the basic terms that will be employed. 
arbitrary as these meanings may be. As the topic ' 
delineated, a variety of interpretations or conclusions 
may develop, but such diversity will not be attribut- 
able to the vagueness or ambiguity of the basic terms. 

In defining our basic term it may prove of advat- 
tage first to describe certain categories of instructional 
practices. 
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A. Instructing in such a way as not to prejudge 
conclusions. Students receive an objective treatment 
of a topic. By studying all the pertinent data they are 
in a position to arrive at the truth. In the words of 
Plato, they ‘follow the argument wherever it will 
lead.” 

Examples: (1) Conducting experiments for the 
purpose of finding out the reaction of a metal with 
an acid under certain conditions of temperature and 
pressure. (2) Studying all sides of a controversial 
issue, such as governmental control of utilities, so as 
to be in a better position of reaching decision. (3) 
Evaluating all the solutions to the slavery question. 

B. Instructing in such a way as to indicate a pre- 
ferred position or conclusion, and at the same time 
encouraging questioning and critical evaluation. 

Examples: (1) Teaching the greatness of Ameri- 
can heroes. (2) Instilling patriotism through a study 
of American history. (3) Teaching the respect for 
certain mores, e.g., private property. (4) Instilling 
habits of personal conduct or social attitudes, e.g., 
honesty, altruism, and concern over public health. 

C. Instructing in such a way as to insure the un- 
questioning acceptance of a particular belief or point 
of view. Devices indispensable to this ktnd of instruc- 
tion include distortion, omission, or falsification of 
pertinent data, over- or under-emphasis, habit for- 
mation, appeal to the emotions, and appeal to author- 
itarian sources—all designed either to deceive. the 
mind or to inhibit critical appraisal. 

Examples: (1) The falsified racial theory taught in 
Nazi schools, or the treatment of the writings of 
leading Nazis as authority. (2) The ban in some of 
our States on the teaching that man evolved from a 
lower order of life. (3) The use of pageantry and 
ceremony for the purpose of instilling patriotism. 

Now, one may venture to say that, if a random 
selection of people were asked to label each of these 
categories (A, B, and C) as either objective teaching 
ot indoctrination, the probable result would show 
three sets of terms. These may be tabulated in the 
following way: 








Categories of 
Instructional 
Practices 


Group Labels 





Objective Teaching 
Objective Teaching 
Indoctrination 
Objective Teaching 
Indoctrination 
Indoctrination 


Indoctrination 
Indoctrination 
Indoctrination 
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It should be noted that this tabular arrangement is 
intended simply to show diversity or definition, and 
that it does not necessarily convey evaluation of the 
several practices. For example, of those who employ 
the first set of labels (1), there are some who would 
consider A and B equally desirable, while others 
might regard. B somewhat reprehensible. Again, of 
those who offer the second set (II), some would con- 
demn both B and C, while others would condemn 
only C. Lastly, of those who use the third set (III), 
some would consider B as undesirable as C, others as 
desirable as A, and still others as occupying a middle 
position. (Incidentally, the probable reason for this 
group’s labelling practice A indoctrination is that 
they deny the possibility of pure objectivity, even in 
the physical sciences.) Apparently, then, two people 
might employ the same label for a certain instruc- 
tional practice and yet differ in their attitude toward 
that practice, and, conversely, two people might have 
the same attitude toward a certain instructional prac- 
tice, although each has labelled it differently. 

In any discussion on indoctrination, therefore, it is 
essential that we clarify at the outset precisely what 
type or types of instruction the term will denote. And 
terms must likewise be indicated for any other in- 
structional practices with which we may wish to have 
indoctrination contrasted. While social usage may 
throw the weight of meaning in one direction rather 
than in some other, it still remains the privilege of 
each person to define as he chooses. But once defi- 
nitions have been selected, attention should be di- 
rected towards evaluation of the instructional prac- 
tices, for it should be recognized that intelligent con- 
troversy will center, not around the aptness of the 
choice of terms, but around the correctness of prac- 
tices. 

Let us choose for our discussion, the labels in 
group II. Indoctrination might therefore be defined 
as the imparting of particular beliefs or points of 
view. This may be of two kinds—the one that com- 
pels acceptance, as in totalitarian states, and the one 
that stresses preferences, without compelling accept- 
ance. Obviously, we in America condemn the former 
practice on the grounds that it constrains critical 
evaluation, it is deceptive, and is almost always 
motivated by strong prejudices. But where in this 
group of labels does the teaching of democracy fit 
in? Again we are confronted with a diversity of 
viewpoints. For it is common knowledge that the 
conceptions of democracy range anywhere from 
mere political democracy, or, rugged individualism, 
to such ideas as the respect for the dignity and worth 
of every member of society. 

Whatever “democracy,” then, we are going to 
teach will involve us immediately in preferred view- 
points. To teach a or even the democratic way of life, 
implies a selection of a particular set of social values. 
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For we never educate in a social vacuum, and a 
socially-neutral education is a contradiction in terms. 
All life is partial, biased, and colored, following a 
particular ethical point of view, and selecting cer- 
tain values in preference to others: 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


Now there is a clearly recognizable trend in 
America to regard the essence of democracy as re- 
spect for the dignity and worth of each individual— 
to treat each individual as an end, not as a means. 
But broad as this meaning is, in its rejection of 
opposing social values such as the view that the 
individual is a means for the enhancement of the 
state, it is still a biased and a partial ethical view- 
point. 

To say that democracy, in its broadest sense, con- 
stitutes scientifically or objectively true ethics, on 
the ground that it ministers to human welfare and 
constructive achievement, seems an untenable posi- 
tion. There is nothing in the inherent character of 
science that makes it inevitably constructive or de- 
structive. The spread of disease and the blowing 
up of a ship are as ‘‘scientific’” as immunization and 
the blasting of a tunnel. 

Further, the bias and particularity of democracy 
will become even more apparent with the realiza- 
tion that, as just described, it is an ideal, an abstrac- 
tion of the widest connotation and subject to a 
diversity of interpretations, some of which may 
even be inconsistent with one another. As an ideal, 
it has served as a guide to reformers; as an abstrac- 
tion, it has been linked with certain concrete prac- 
tices. Actually, from the time of the founding of 
our country (to take an arbitrary point in our his- 
tory) we note an evolution of economic, political, 
and social changes. 

While the term democracy may not have always 
been used, all reforms served to move in the direc- 
tion of common objectives—respect for the wants 
and potentialities of people, the extension of equality 
and liberty, and the elimination of special privilege. 
These objectives began to penetrate more and more 
spheres of life, usually, but not always, as a result of 
changed conditions. The early property qualifica- 
tions for the franchise have long since disappeared; 
rugged individualism has been curbed; and social 
legislation has been steadily increasing. 

It is common knowledge that these democratic 
developments were won only through hard struggle 
and that similar extensions of democracy today are 
meeting stiff opposition, or else their democratic 
character is questioned. In the case of education, 
for example, it took about half a century after the 
founding of the Republic for the idea of free, uni- 
versal, elementary education to be recognized as 


es 


essential to democracy. For a long time in the nine- 
teenth century it was regarded either as undemocratic 
or else as pauper education, and even the would-be 
beneficiaries occasionally refused to take advantage 
of it. 

Similar problems persist today and will undoubt- 
edly be ever-present as new circumstances bring 
about certain dislocations and needs. The New Deal 
is a case in point. Disregarding the custom of pro- 
fessional politicians either of completely repudiating 
it or giving it unqualified endorsement, reputable 
social scientists have been unable to agree as to just 
how democratic this or that phase of it actually is. 

Moreover, the inculcation of the democratic ideal 
in America is closely tied up with our national his- 
tory and with the achievements of certain figures in 
our past. Love for democracy and love for our 
country coexist in the hearts of the American people. 
Yet patriotism in America has been found to mean 
anything from extreme chauvinism to international 
cooperation. And as for reverence for heroic figures, 
while few Americans would question the achieve- 
ments of men like Washington and Jefferson, it is 
well known that the achievements of, say, Lincoln 
or Carver are ignored by many people in our country. 

Further, one does not always find wholehearted 
acceptance of the close relation between democracy 
and spiritual values, and between democracy and 
unqualified tolerance. Nor does one find agreement 
on the view that cultural pluralism contributes to 
the growth of democracy. Lastly, Americans are 
today confronted by a problem affecting profoundly 
our own future and the future of the world, namely, 
to what extent, if at all, shall we cooperate with 
other powers in the protection of democracy the 
world over? 

Clearly, then, if democracy, in the abstract, im- 
plies bias and selection, how much more is it true 
of the concrete forms of American democracy, where 
agreement on their “democratic” character is seldom 
found? The democracy that we must engender in 
American students involves a choice of not only 4 
particular philosophy of life as against opposing 
philosophies, but also a choice of attitudes toward 
particular forms or interpretations of “democracy” 
in our past, present, and future, toward particular 
stripes of patriotism, and toward particular historical 
figures. 

It would seem, therefore, that the democracy that 
we teach (or should teach) falls mostly under the 
type of subject-matter contained in category B. 
namely, preferred ideas. To be sure, some of these 
ideas, such as universal education, freedom of 1 
ligion, and freedom of expression have been sul 
ficiently crystallized by tradition as to receive almost 
unquestioned acceptance by all Americans. But 
whether such ideas as “government in business 
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government control of utilities are consistent with 
American democracy is a matter of wide controversy. 
Such controversial issues, far from being a sign of 
weakness, actually attest the strength of democracy. 
For the dynamic character of American society will 
always create new problems. 

A dynamic society will always have (or should 
have) a dynamic philosophy. A true picture of 
American democracy includes a central core of 
clearly-defined and widely accepted ideas whose 
values have long since been established, surrounded 
by a shady area representing new ideas, new inter- 
pretations, and new issues. In the course of time 
more and more of this area is absorbed into the 
central core, as experience and wisdom indicate its 
truly democratic character. While the idea of respect 
for the dignity and worth of the individual may 
always be at its basis, democracy is an ever-expending 
philosophy, a philosophy in the making. 

An important element that has been incorporated 
in recent years in the expanding area of democratic 
thought is the attitude of openmindedness, of scien- 
tific objectivity, and this brings us to the question 
of the procedures to be followed in the implanting 
of democracy in our students. How are we teaching 
democracy as a way of life? An analysis will reveal 
a variety of procedures, each of which has its appro- 
priate place. These include habit formation, appeal 
to the emotions, imparting accurate, complete infor- 
mation, and training in objective thinking. 

To begin with, the bulk of our student population 
attends publicly-supported schools open to all with- 
out regard to race, color, creed, or any other acci- 
dental distinction. Public schools in the United 
States that still practice segregation are a flat contra- 
diction of democracy. The association of young 
people with their fellow-students offers an invaluable 
opportunity for the development of habitual toler- 
ance and understanding. 

The habit of cooperating with other members of 
society is often strengthened by such practices as 
school and class organizations, which provide a 
miniature form of political and social democracy. In 
some schools group activity even penetrates the cur- 
ticulum of each class in the form of group projects, 
where the realization that the success of the enter- 
prise depends upon the wholehearted cooperation of 
every one helps to develop the habit of, and a favor- 
able attitude towards, social cooperation. Schools 
also provide for the ministering to individual differ- 
ences in ability and interests, and for a type of disci- 
pline that rests on the group’s, not the teacher's, 
approval or disapproval. These practices tend to ha- 
ituate our youth into accepted democratic ways. 
_Intimately related to habit formation is the prac- 
tice of appealing to the learners’ emotions, through 
such media as pageantry, music, literature, and his- 








tory. Picture the typical assembly, with everyone 
reverentially at attention, right hand at his heart, 
reciting the pe of allegiance (‘‘. . . with liberty 
and justice for all’), followed by songs that exalt 
America as “‘the land of the free,’ and “sweet land 
of liberty.” A ritual? A ceremony? Yes, and a very 
effective one. Someone has said, ‘“‘Let me write the 
songs of your nation and I care not who makes its 
laws.’’ Many schools provide for such opening exer- 
cises every morning in every class. Dramatic presenta- 
tions and the curricula in literature, history, and 
music arte replete with references to the blessings of 
American democracy, all designed to engender emo- 
tional responses (based on habit formation), and 
strong feelings of love, respect, and devotion 
towards our traditions and our way of life. 

The procedures of habituation and appeal to the 
emotions would seem to belong in the third category, 
which is almost universally regarded as indoctrina- 
tion. Habits and emotional responses have a tend- 
ency to inhibit rational consideration. Yet they are 
extremely essential to the development of feelings 
of devotion to one’s land. 

In a democracy, however, they are justifiable only 
when supplemented by the remaining methods, 
namely, the imparting of complete and accurate in- 
formation, and the objective evaluation of issues 
relevant to democracy. It should be noted, in passing, 
that while habit formation and appeal to the emo- 
tions are forms of indoctrination, they are not to be 
compared with some of the other forms enumerated 
under category C, such as distortion and falsification. 
Certainly the habit of democratic action should offer 
the opportunity for rational discussion. And yet if 
the teaching of democracy were confined to habit 
formation (which, like partaking in the school G.O., 
is mostly extra-curricular, and hence, often lacks the 
thorough and rational development) and to elicit- 
ing emotionai responses, it might lead to blind 
acceptance and a sort of flag-waving devotion, which 
may prove more harmful than beneficial. 

Such procedures, in effect, fall short of the full 
meaning of democracy. For if democracy has some- 
thing to do with the respecting the dignity and 
worth of the individual, and with the development 
of his potentialities, then the training in rational, 
objective thinking can hardly be overlooked. True, 
we must be concerned to engender in our youth 
deep, emotional ties with our way of life, with our 
tradition, and with the heroic struggles of those who 
strove to perpetuate them. But the very nature of 
democracy requires that the teaching of it be a matter 
of the mind as well as of the heart. And this brings 
us to the two remaining procedures in the teaching 
of democracy, namely, imparting complete and ac- 


curate information and training in objective, critical 
evaluation. 
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It is a justifiable desideratum that students accept 
democracy rationally as well as emotionally. In the 
study of other social philosophies and in the treat- 
ment of controversial issues, it is essential that the 
teaching be done with the utmost respect for all the 
pertinent data and with a scrupulous regard for the 
truth in such a way as to develop discernment, 
clarity of thought, and critical appraisal. To be sure, 
the teacher is expected to have and to show a strong 
preference for democratic traditions and institutions, 
but that does not justify his giving students sum- 
mary views even on the most widely accepted prin- 
ciples. These principles should be thought through, 
discussed, and evaluated. 

It is, therefore, essential that teachers and students, 
given sufficient maturity, be allowed the freedom to 
study anything and everything that is pertinent to 
the subject or topic under consideration. The object, 
of course, is to enable students to arrive at un- 
prejudiced conclusions and to train in scientific 
thinking. In this connection, it is significant that 
there is hardly a statement of aims of the teaching 
of science in American schools that does not include 
the development of the scientific habit of thinking 
in all situations that may be confronted. Thus aca- 
demic freedom is the point of tangency that links 
democracy and science in our schools. An infringe- 
ment on academic freedom is at once a travesty 
against democratic practice and scientific thinking. 

The procedures of imparting complete, accurate 
information, and training in objective, critical evalua- 
tion, fall under both categories A and B, with the 
emphasis being determined by the situation in ques- 
tion. For example, a grade school teacher would be 
justified in indicating strong approval of Lincoln’s 
contribution to democracy, but he would also be 
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expected to encourage the class to give their views 
and to support them. On the secondary school and 
college levels, however, the weight should be thrown 
on the latter procedure. But even there it would not 
be inappropriate for the instructor to indicate his 
own view—in fact, it is inconceivable that high 
school and college students will not detect a teacher's 
opinions. He certainly has a right to express them, 
provided the emphasis in his teaching is placed on 
the development of rational, objective evaluation, not 
on the imposition of opinions. 

To sum up, American democracy, as subject matter 
for school instruction has been shown to consist of a 
variety of preferred views on American traditions 
and achievements and the contemporary national and 
international social scenes. The teaching of democ- 
racy distributes itself over a variety of procedures 
that supplement each other to form a composite 
pattern. Some of these procedures are commonly 
termed indoctrination, while others are labelled 
variously objective teaching and indoctrination. 

There are those who would challenge the correct- 
ness of associating the term indoctrination with the 
teaching of democracy. They hold that the teaching 
of democracy is purely objective, and that such teach- 
ing and indoctrination are mutually exclusive. But 
once again it must be stressed that intelligent discus- 
sion of this subject centers not around the aptness of 
terminology for certain procedures, but around the 
correctness of those procedures. Call them indoc- 
trination or anything else, they are essential to 
American education so long as they constitute effec 
tive means of implanting in our students the 
philosophy that has served as a beacon not only for 
the progress of our nation, but for the most construc- 
tive human achievements the world over. 


Democratic School Administration 


LILLIAN C. PARHAM 
Stuart Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


INTRODUCTION 


The American public school has grown up with 
the country. From the time of the earliest colonists 
there was a desire on the part of the people to start 
and perpetuate places of learning for their children. 
Coming to the new land meant making a new start, 
and a chance to enjoy freedoms previously denied 
them. They readily understood, the value of an 
education as a means to realizing higher and higher 
goals in life. 

With the growth of schools and pupil enrollments, 
administrative officers were appointed to manage 


certain school affairs. In other words school officers 
and administration arose as there was a felt need for 
them. In time, this administrative machinery became 
more and more complicated and employed the serv 
ices of more and more persons. Each locality of 
school unit was responsible for its own type of school 
setup. This plan of procedure ultimately resulted in 
as many varieties of state systems of education 4 
there were states in the United States. Administration 
never was an end in itself, but was created in ordef 
that the purposes and objectives of education might 
be realized or to bring about social continuance. 
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Educational administration proceeded largely by 
trial and error. It borrowed the general form of 
organization and management used in business and 
government at the time. This was the type familiar 
to the people, and the one they had experience in 
using. Even though the American people from the 
start had been staunch lovers of democratic prin- 
ciples, their school administration became bureau- 
cratic. Today this paradox presents an outstanding 
problem needing urgent attention. 

Democratic principles and ideals received an 
impetus in the early nineteenth century, giving 
emphasis to “the value of the individual.” It was 
held that man’s actions must be governed by reason, 
and he must have free exercise of conscience, or re- 
ligion. This meant freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, ruling out as much indoctrination as possible. 

At this point it should be noted and remembered 
that democracy and democratic procedures must of 
necessity be a growing thing and must develop slow- 
ly with the generations toward the goal it sets. Since 
it is such an idealistic state we are working toward, 
it follows that human beings will make many mis- 
takes and should be prepared for many disappoint- 
ments in their struggle to develop and improve the 
heritage passed down to them by previous genera- 
tions. We, in America, have had only a short history 
in which to show progress, yet we are proud of the 
gains that have been made up to the present. There 
have been some outstanding Americans whose vision 
and concept of what democracy should mean have far 
outstripped that held by others of their age. Because 
they were ahead of their time, what they believed 
and advocated could not be realized in their lifetime. 

To handle the problem of democratic living, for 
it is a way of life, two broad aspects need to be 
considered: (1) What is meant by democratic liv- 
ing; and (2) How it can be translated into action. 
Much thought and attention has been devoted to 
the first aspect, especially since the war has brought 
it into sharp focus of attention. It has been often 
stated that the present world struggle is one between 
democracy and totalitarianism. 

If we are fighting desperately for survival and 
for the preservation and maintenance of long cher- 
ished possessions, we want to know just what this 
heritage means to human beings. Because different 
people have tried to define democracy, a number of 
different explanations have resulted. Very valuable 
general ideas and conclusions can be drawn from all 
this thinking. 

_ The matter of how we can translate democratic 
ideals into action has received far less consideration. 
In our schools especially, where the young receive 
their training for social living and adult life, little 
definite advice and guidance has been offered. What 
Printed matter is available presents such material in 











general terms, leaving much choice to those con- 
cerned about the machinery to be used in effecting 
democratic behavior. 

The leaders of the enemy countries early under- 
stood the advantages of inculcating within the minds 
of school children the ideologies which they wished 
to permeate the thoughts and actions of the nation. 
Getting the child when very young and continuing 
this kind of education for many years guaranteed a 
people united and intent upon the planned objectives. 
Our land, too, has not been unaware of this same 
fact. The public school curriculum has reflected the 
trend toward greater and greater democratization of 
the school program. An understanding of the 
philosophy of democracy is not enough. Our real task 
is to initiate plans that will give a practical set of 
techniques for carrying out democratic living in the 
local school program. 

From the chief school officer of the school system 
down to the pupils within their separate schools, 
the basic concepts of democracy should influence 
both mental attitudes and behavior. From our po- 
litical documents a large number of these concepts 
can be gathered. Outstanding ones are: (1) Respect 
for and dignity of the individual personality. (2) 
Faith in human minds to attack and solve problems. 
(3) Right of the individual to share in policies that 
concern him. (4) Right of people to act directly or 
through chosen representatives. (5) Right of equal- 
ity of opportunity for all. These concepts emphasize 
the fact that our schools should foster independent 
thinking, initiative and originality. 

In the school system there are two phases of 
administration, one dealing with the executive func- 
tions and the other with policy-making. The former 
manages what we term the “‘external’’ and involves 
making quick decisions. For example, business pro- 
cedures can be utilized to advantage when it comes 
to buying supplies and handling routine matters. The 
latter phase, that of policy-making has to do with 
the engineering of human growth and development. 
Here it is that we must turn away from the govern- 
ment and army ways of doing, and develop our own 
procedures for the schools. 

Decentralized management would make it possible 
for the professional people to hold positions where 
they could exercise judgment. There is much chance 
for the exercise of democratic principles through the 
work of committees and group-thinking. Authority 
therefore is compatible with democracy, and trained 
personnel are needed to be in charge of schools. 
Efficiency will come, however, when all available 
resources are used and administrators capitalize on 
the abilities of those in their organization. 


THE ROLE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
The superintendent is at the top, holding a very 
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important position because he is responsible for the 
policies and practices followed in all his schools. 
Brains and not bricks determine the worth of his 
schools. It has been said that schools are ninety 
per cent human, and the rest brick, mortar and equip- 
ment. Realizing the force of this statement, it readily 
shows the area wherein most of his duties lie. He 
will be most successful when he sees to it that policy- 
forming and action proceed through democratic 
channels down till it reaches even the pupils. To 
bring this about he must share his responsibilities 
with members of his staff and seek their fullest 
cooperation in all lines of endeavor. 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 


A very vital place in the school setup is held by 
the principal, for it is he who influences so strongly 
the teachers who directly contact the mass of children 
for whose benefit the schools exist. Not enough 
concern has been shown for the teacher’s ‘‘mental 
attitude” or, to use a word now popular, “morale.” 
The morale of teachers can definitely spell high suc- 
cess of achievement for the schools or varying de- 
grees of it, down to the lowest possible attainment. 
Many principals have for a long period of time 
coasted along with a self-centered, self-satisfied 
opinion of themselves and have wielded complete 
dictatorial authority in their respective buildings like 
petty kings. Even with the popularized ideas of de- 
mocracy they have failed to grasp the meaning and 
need at hand. If they permit attempts at democratic 
action, it is often an outward sham aimed to fool or 
mislead those concerned, while inwardly they are 
controlling and influencing every situation as before. 
The old ways of doing are so entrenched that it 
appears they cannot be released. 

Evidently such principals feel a power in this type 
of leadership that they fear they will lose, if they 
really share their responsibilities with others. There 
are many capable thinkers and many persons capable 
of carrying through tasks successfully within a 
faculty, if only they were given an opportunity to 
do so. This kind of sharing would pay big dividends 
in two ways to the far-seeing intelligent principal. 
First, he would be spared time to do something 
really needing his attention, and secondly, the per- 
son or persons taking over for him would be given 
a chance to show both ability and a willingness which 
would result in real satisfaction in serving the school. 

One has only to listen to teachers talk among 
themselves and to read articles written by teachers 
to understand what traits they would like their prin- 
cipals to possess, in order to give them the up-lift 
and leadership they need as teachers. Such comments 
as the following would be among those noted: 

1. They would like to be dealt with courteously 
and considerately. 


. They would like their principal to be patient 
and tolerant. 

. They long to have their morale bolstered up 
at intervals during the school year. 

. They want to hear ‘well done’ when assign- 
ments and tasks have been completed. 

. They want to be treated as though they are 
doing their best and are specialists in their 
fields. 

. They want to have committee assignments to 
show their ability at thinking and working 
together, for it is a way of knowing the 
confidence the principal has in them. 

. They want committee chairmanships, for it 
gives them a “feeling of worth” and assur- 
ance in special lines of work. 

. They are willing to assume responsibility 
and cheerfully accept assignments when they 
are given as a compliment to their ability. 

The principal does have to prove he is a leader 
and able to think ahead of his group, but he can be 
friendly and still reserve his dignity and force. He 
must develop programs on many fronts, with the 
teachers, the pupils and the parents. Since he must 
make these human relationships, he too should be 
approachable and genuine in character and learn to 
think with others. 

A principal must actually achieve his leadership, 
by sharing his responsibilities and duties as a com- 
munity leader with his teachers, pupils and parents. 
He should focus on the strengths of his teachers and 
promote these strengths. Teachers must be thorough- 
ly interested in their work and enthusiastic to give 
their best at all times to do the most for the pupils. 
The principal should specify the goal and tell the 
individual to carry it through the best he can. Success 
depends upon more and more “goal control.” 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


Knowing the importance of the teacher in the 
school, it is easily understood how necessary it is to 
have highly trained teachers who can shoulder any 
amount of responsibility and be able to solve most 
of their problems. It requires better educated teach- 
ers on the whole, who have a broadened cultural 
education and a good knowledge of the techniques 
of teaching. 

The organization should give every teacher some 
regular and representative part to register judgment 
on matters. The following are suggestive: 

1. Committee membership is important. _ 

2. Techniques of group thinking are essential. 

3. Opportunities for experimentation ae 
needed. in 

4. Spread of responsibility—even in adminis: 
trative jobs—is valuable. 

5. Flexibility must be allowed. 
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6. Small group conferences are helpful. 
7. Careful records should be kept. 
8. Evaluations should be made to see progress. 


THE ROLE OF THE PUPILS 


Teachers who are dealt with courteously, con- 
siderately and encouragingly are likely to treat their 
pupils the same way. Seeds for success in the class- 
room may be due to the principal’s efforts. If demo- 
cratic procedures are practiced by the faculty they 
will percolate into the classrooms. The individual 
classes must further democratic living. 

The student council should include those of the 
best minds and abilities among the student body. An 
interaction of ideas and procedures between the 
council and homerooms should vitalize democratic 
living. It may take ten or twenty years for the desired 
change to come about, as it means a willingness to 
make personal sacrifice of time and effort. Sub- 
councils are a means to increased participation on 
the pupil level. 


THE ROLE OF THE PARENTS 
To further democratic living, parent participation 


and cooperation should be increased in our schools. 
Community thought should be sought on matters of 
school policy and practice. At present reports are 
sent to parents, and their membership is urged in 
Parent Institutes, Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
grade and room groups. Much more can and should 
be accomplished in adult education. 

Throughout, the new emphasis is on group con- 
trol, group judgments and reactions, and the pooling 
of experiences in order to give the child the most 
valuable development. This method may not be 
speedy, but it assures success. As in all school mat- 
ters flexibility is permitted in order to fit procedures 
to the situation. 

Great responsibility rests upon the school: (1) to 
provide much of the leadership essential to progress; 
(2) to work toward the integration of the indi- 
vidual’s personality; and (3) to increase the amount 
of training and experience needed by the leaders of 
the schools. Better democratic procedures throughout 
the schools will mean higher attainment for those 
undergoing training in American schools. 


Revised Historical Viewpoints 


RALPH B. GUINNESS 
Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New York 


HELLENISTIC CAPITALISM! 


The ancient world with its capitalistic system had 
its economic crises similarly as ours does. Particu- 
larly was this true in the “Hellenistic Period” at the 
time after Alexander’s conquest of the East and 
before Greece and the East were incorporated in 
the Roman Empire. 

At the end of the fourth century B.C. the Greek 
world experienced a political and economic crisis. 
Though Greece was composed of city-states, based on 
the ideal of self-sufficiency, they were too poor in re- 
sources to attain it and had to import foodstuffs, 
building materials and metals. A lively interstate 
trade therefor had developed earlier which became 
international as Greece expanded its trade with its 
Numerous colonies on all shores of the Mediter- 
fanean and its adjacent seas. These new foreign 
markets enriched Greece which sent out much wine 
and olive oil and imported foodstuffs in turn. This 
trade broke its cultural and national isolation and 


transformed its national culture into a world 
avilization. 

' Michael I. Rostovtzeff, “The Hellenistic World and_Its 
Economic Development,” American Historical Review, XLI 
(January, 1936), 231-252. 


In the fourth century B.C. a crisis arose as Greek 
exports decreased owing to the expanding agricul- 
ture and industry of her foreign markets. Archae- 
ology shows that in the fourth century Greece had 
almost lost its foreign markets in Italy and the 
Pontic regions. Only Alexander’s conquests saved it 
from economic decay. His conquests stimulated 
Greek trade with the East. His army was large and 
was accompanied by a train of traders, artisans and 
colonists. Large masses of other Greeks poured into 
the Orient on their own initiative. They had their 
own needs as archaeological findings indicate. 
Alexander's Greco-Oriental Empire suppressed pi- 
racy, improved the land routes in Asia Minor, and 
provided a uniform system of currency. Greece soon 
became prosperous as is in part indicated by the 
comedies of Menander who satirized the luxurious 
life of the Athenian capitalists. The rapid and con- 
stant growth of Greek prices is another proof of the 
increased buying of home goods by the military and 
civil Greek population of the Orient. 

On the death of Alexander, his successors de- 
veloped separate self-sufficient economies. The 
Ptolemies in Egypt by planned economy in agricul- 
ture and industry made Egypt prosperous. Syria 
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under the Selucids became prosperous but without 
any known planned economy. As their production 
increased they imported less from Greece whose 
production fell off. Owing to this economic emanci- 
pation, and the wars of Rome in the third century, 
economic life in Greece experienced a severe de- 
pression. Egypt, too, owing to the loss of territories 
and sources of raw materials suffered a severe eco- 
nomic decline. State economic planning no longer 
functioned successfully. Asia Minor under the state 
economic planning of the Pergamon kings captured 
the Mediterranean markets with new and superior 
goods. Rhodes too became prosperous dominating 
the commerce of the Mediterranean. 

Rome soon by war put an end to economic pros- 
perity in Macedonia, Syria, Rhodes and Greece. Her 
motives were political for economic recovery would 
mean a political renaissance and strong hostility to 
Rome. With impoverishment of the East the eco- 
nomic center of gravity shifted to Rome which by 
war booty, contributions, pillage and requisitions 
enriched the Roman state and many Roman indi- 
viduals and allies. Capital accumulated and was 
invested in land, industry, commerce, money-lending 
and banking both in Italy and throughout the Medi- 
terranean world. These business men, officers, 


soldiers, diplomats and others brought Hellenic in- 
fluences to Rome and Hellenized Italy a second time. 


Italian economy in agriculture of landlords and 
peasants was replaced by the Hellenistic capitalistic 
agriculture of model farms and estates. Industry was 
Hellenized as is best typified in pottery where clay 
“plate” imitated the silver plate produced under 
organized mass production. Calenian, Megarian and 
Arretine pottery now dominated the world markets. 
Hellenism also effected the social, intellectual, cul- 
tural and religious life of Italy. 

Industrial expansion in Italy required more labor 
which came in the form of slaves from the East. 
The East also supplied the goods needed in Italy: 
wine, olive oil, various delicacies, the products of 
the caravan trade, industrial products, objects of 
art and books. Roman prosperity did not mean 
prosperity for others abroad because Roman wars, 
and a cruel administration, exploited and ruined 
them. Delos for a time under Rome’s protection was 
prosperous serving as the center of exchange be- 
tween the East and Rome, but when Rome withdrew 
its protection the prosperity of Delos collapsed. 

Thus the ancient world saw fluctuating economic 
changes as Hellenistic capitalism developed in the 
East, fell and spread to Italy. Among its chief char- 
acteristics was the economic unity of the Orient, 
Greece and the West which was brought about by 
the Greek settlements dominating the life of the 
Orient. The Greeks and Hellenistic landowners, 
merchants and industrialists ruled while the native 


laboring class worked for them. Ancient capitalism 
was hindered by the failure of the market to main- 
tain a continuous expansion, a process which was 
stopped by Roman political and military interfer. 
ence for both political and economic reasons. But 
despite this there was an early development of eco- 
nomic unity, uniformity of economic life throughout 
the Mediterranean world, initiation of mass produc- 
tion and the first steps in the development of 
capitalism. 


ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO? 


The party that rallied to Cavour and the National 
Society between 1852 and 1859 was no sudden 
growth but a development since 1815 of forces 
primarily economic and social. In the period, 1815- 
1848, there was much public discussion, despite the 
Austrian censorship, of economic and social interests, 
The publicists who led this discussion were te- 
cruited from the aristocracy and the middle (capi- 
talist) class. They had one common philosophic pre- 
conception: economic liberalism. These mid-nine- 
teenth century philosophers were adherents of the 
liberal school of Adam Smith, Ricardo and Mill of 
England, Say and Sismondi of France, and 
Genovesi, Beccaria, Carli and Veri of the Italian 
states. In the early nineteenth century, Italian eco- 
nomic liberalism received fresh impetus from the 
doctrines of Gioja and Romagnosi (1765-1835). 
These publicists were free-traders, humanitarians 
and believers in progress, that is, in the perfectibility 
of man and society. 

Romagnosi’s influence was chiefly felt as a teacher 
at Milan where young scholars, aristocrats and capi- 
talists were indoctrinated by his concepts of progress 
in civilization. He taught that economic, social and 
political processes were inseparable and that free 
institution and a unified Italy were necessary expres- 
sions of the nineteenth century in Europe. Among 
these followers of Romagnosi were Confaloniet 
Azimonti, Cattaneo, Correnti, Tenca, Ferrari and 
Cantu. They published several journals aimed to 
acquaint Italians with the nature of the social forces 
in their own life and in that of Europe. They aimed 
at a definite program of national action. Elsewhere 
they were aided by Lambruschini, Ricasoli, and 
Ridolfi at Florence, and by the Balbos and Cavour 
in Piedmont. 

These publicists advocated for Italy the applic« 
tion of science to agriculture, the nascent English 
Agricultural Revolution, and of the introduction ol 
the Industrial Revolution without its miseries. To 
alleviate them they urged free schools, savings banks 
Sunday schools, and kindergartens of the type 


*Kent Roberts Greenfield, “Economic Ideas and Facts 
the Early Period of the Risorgimento (1815-1848), Amer’ 
Historical Review, XXXVI (October, 1930), 31-43. 
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founded by Owen in England for the children of 
laborers. The customs union and national network 
of railways which they advocated implied a national 
political unity. 

In addition to their propaganda economic forces, 
chiefly a slowly growing Industrial Revolution and 
its concomitant, a capitalist class, accelerated the 
growth of nationalism and shaped the minds of 
Cavour and his followers. These journalists called 
attention to development and effects abroad of the 
Industrial Revolution and pointed out its political 
and social implications for the Italian states. As the 
railroads developed under Austrian initiative the 
journalists saw that these made free trade in Italy 
a necessity. Free trade made for national political 
as well as economic unity. 

The development of English steamship navigation 
in the Mediterranean hastened Italian unification as 
it brought expanding trade. The creation of the 
German Zollverein was widely hailed as a portent 
of what Italians could do. By 1848 the Italian 
Industrial Revolution had just about begun. Fac- 
tories with modern machinery were being intro- 
duced in Lombardy, Tuscany and Piedmont. How- 
ever, Italy was still preponderantly agricultural. 
Commerce expanded as new wagon roads were built 
in the north and as insurance companies, stock 
companies and savings banks multiplied. Ali these 
meant a mobilization of capital which laid the 
foundations of a modern capitalism. 

Throughout Italy an Agricultural Revolution had 


been accelerated by the earlier abolition of feudal- 
ism by the French, the sale of Church lands, and 
laws which exalted the rights of the small proprietor. 
The Restoration after 1815 had not seriously altered 
the Napoleonic changes. Land had become negotiable 
and was bought in by those who had acquired money 
in trade or by their labor. These new owners resided 
in towns or cities and became a new capitalist class. 
The Agricultural Revolution was furthered by the 
dissemination of scientific techniques. This rising 
capitalist class in agriculture and industry was aided 
in its efforts in promoting nationalism by many 
young Italian nobles. They traveled abroad, propa- 
gandized new ideas in Italy of social change and 
invested their wealth in new enterprises, schools and 
savings banks. The movement was greatly accelerated 
when, in the 1840’s, Charles Albert, king of Pied- 
mont, adopted new civil and commercial codes, 
reduced the customs duties, projected a railroad, and 
founded a bank of discount. This swelled the feeling 
of constitutionalism and nationalism transferring the 
intellectual leadership from the publicists to the 
leaders of the new political economy. Cavour as a 
liberal journalist, farmer and capitalist united both 
forces under his leadership. 

The foresight of the liberal philosophers, who 
foresaw the effects of political and economic changes 
interacting upon each other, joined with the men 
who developed the Industrial Revolution in Italy 
prepared the stage for Cavour’s efforts for unification 
in 1852-1859. 


China and the Chinese 


JOHN R. CRraF 


Quartermaster School, Camp Lee, Virginia 


INTRODUCTION 


Because the Chinese live on the other side of the 
globe; because they wear white instead of black for 
mourning; because their books begin on what would 
be the last page of our; because their family names 
come first, instead of their given names, as if they 
suid “Smith John” instead of “John Smith”—they 
have been regarded as people who stood on their 
heads. Lately we have learned that in many essential 
ways Americans are like the Chinese and they are 
like Americans. 

_ The Chinese live in a temperate country about the 
size of our own. Among themselves they differ as 
much as a Wyoming rancher differs from a New Eng- 
land mechanic or a Mississippi plantation owner. But 
fundamentally their culture is as unified as our own. 


lnm. . ‘ ‘ ° 
This is the first of a series of articles on the countries and 
People of Asia, written by Captain John R. Craf. 


They speak many dialects, but their written language 
is the same everywhere. 

Practical, ingenious, and resourceful, they are the 
best businessmen in the East. Like Americans, they 
are fundamentally democratic and they conceive 
democracy not as an equality of wealth but as an 
equal opportunity to rise. They keep their ties with 
the land, even when living in cities. Just as American 
political and business leaders used to boast of having 
been born in log cabins, Chinese generals and states- 
men have the tradition of the grass hut. 

The story of American relations with China goes 
back to 1784, the year after the Revolution ended, 
when the first Yankee merchantman anchored in 
Canton harbor. It was an American soldier of for- 
tune, Frederick Townsend Ward, who first taught 
Chinese soldiers to fight in the Western fashion. A 
shrine near Shanghai still honors this “hero from be- 
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yond the seas who sprinkled China with his azure 
blood.” 

China represents three things: history, land, and 
people. The nation has existed uninterruptedly as a 
political and cultural entity for well over 4,000 years, 
a record no country in the world can match. In con- 
trast to this, Washington crossed the Delaware only 
168 years ago. Columbus discovered America 452 
years ago; it has been only 1,500 years since the fall 
of the Roman Empire. 

Twenty per cent of the people in the world live in 
the nation we call China. To understand the size of 
China’s population which numbers more than 
450,000,000 people, let us take the following ex- 
ample. If you stood at one spot and the population of 
China began at any given moment to march past four 
abreast, the procession would never end because be- 
fore the end of the line approached, a new generation 
would have been born and grown up and this proc- 
ess would continue on ad infinitum. 

The Chinese population has suffered heavily from 
the war with Japan which began in 1937. For every 
American casualty in this war, thirty-four Chinese 
have suffered death or wounds since the day Japan 
invaded China in that year. Fifty million Chinese, a 
number larger than one-third of the entire population 
of the United States, have lost their homes and all 
they possess. 

China, geographically, consists of China proper 
and four outer provinces, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Sinkiang. The area of China proper is ap- 
proximately 1,532,800 square miles, Mongolia 
1,367,953 square miles, Tibet 463,320 square miles, 
and Sinkiang 550,579 square miles. Manchuria has 
been lost to China since 1931 when the province was 
seized by Japan. 

Six years after the conquest of Manchuria, Japan 
attacked Shanghai and now occupies its coastal plain, 
most of the river valleys, and the large eastern cities 
as well as the railroads and land adjacent to them. 
When the Japanese invaded the rich coastal pro- 
vinces, 40,000,000 Chinese trudged a thousand miles 
westward over the mountains. It was as if the entire 
population of France, to escape bondage, had moved 
to the Balkans. The Chinese refugees, besides their 
native skills, carried with them 353 factories, 
150,000 tons of machinery, on trucks, on carts, in 
boats, and on the backs of horses and men. They took 
with them their banks, business houses, and schools 
as well as every movable personal belonging. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY 


Chinese territory extends from latitude 18°N to 
53°N and from 74°E to 134°E and borders Korea, 
Siberia, Russian Turkestan, Afghanistan, India, Bur- 
ma, Indo-China, and the Pacific Ocean. 

China proper is situated east of the great series of 


plateaus which constitute the heart of Asia. Within 
the boundaries of this great country is found a variety 
of physiographic features. The country may be con- 
sidered as consisting of three river basins, the basins 
of the Hwang Ho, the Yangtze, and the Si Kiang. 

The Hwang Ho, often referred to as the ‘Yellow 
River” and ‘“‘China’s Sorrow” is perhaps the most 
anarchic of the world’s rivers for it regularly over. 
flows its banks and dykes and each time causes untold 
devastation. Ten times in history its course has 
changed and as recently as 1887 the river carved a 
new path to the sea. 

To the south, or through middle China, flows the 
Yangtze, the fourth largest river in the world. Its 
origin, like that of the Hwang Ho, is located in the 
mountains of the high plateau of Tibet, and the up- 
per course of both great rivers lie outside the con- 
fines of China proper. The Yangtze flows 3,100 miles 
through China before reaching the sea near Shanghai 
and has been the avenue through which the western 
powers have penetrated China. It was on the 
Yangtze, near Wuhu, in Anhwei province, that the 
Japanese sank the U.S.S. Panay, an American gun- 
boat, in 1937 creating an international incident that 
almost resulted in war. 

The Si Kiang is the smallest of China's three great 
rivers. It may be regarded as wholly Chinese for 
nearly its entire basin lies within the confines of 
China proper. It flows a distance of approximately 
1,200 miles and empties into the South China Sea 
near Hongkong, the British Colony, now in Japanese 
hands. 

In so far as the physical features of China are con- 
cerned, mountains occupy 30 per cent of the country, 
hilly regions 9 per cent, plateaus 34 per cent, basins 
16 per cent, and alluvial plains 10 per cent. 

China’s coast line, which extends for slightly more 
than 5,350 miles from Yalu River in Liaoning to 
Tunghing in Kwangtung, is now largely controlled 
by the Japanese who occupy the large coastal cities of 
Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow, Canton as well as the 
strategic outposts of Hongkong, Hainan, and 
Chaushau. 

Numerous shoals parallel the northern coast line. 
and transportation depends upon the channels cut 
by rivers emptying into the sea. 


CLIMATE 


China, second in land size to Russia, enjoys 4 V* 
riety of climates. Recorded details of China's climatic 
conditions are not many, and are confined large 
ly to coastal stations and to observations from trav 
elers from the interior, With the establishment of the 
central government at Chungking, the recording 0! 
conditions has, however, been improving. There at 
three major factors which control the climate 0 
China: distribution of land and water, mountain 
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barriers and altitudes, and cyclonic storms. The na- 
tion has, in many respects, a climate found on the 
North American continent, and extremes of heat and 
cold are encountered in various sections of the 
country. 

The division of China on a physiographic basis can 
also be applied when considering climatic conditions. 
North China has very cold rainless winters with very 
strong land winds bringing clouds of dust and hot 
wet summers nearly as warm as South China. The 
temperature often falls to thirty-two degrees below 
zero in the winter months, and the rainfall is less than 
thirty inches annually. Centtal China, while having 
cold winters, generally encounters temperatures 
which are above freezing. The rainy season occurs 
during the summer months, but local wind condi- 
tions frequently cause considerable rainfall. The in- 
terior of Central China is warmer than the areas 
along the coast. South China has, in many respects, 
a tropical monsoon climate, which compares in many 
ways with the Ganges Basin in India. The rainfall is 
heavy and the winter are not sufficiently cold to in- 
terrupt the growth of crops. 


AGRICULTURE 


In a sense China is as old as it is new. The country 
presents the composite picture of a people selecting 
the good from an ancient heritage and facing the 


modern world by accepting what is good in western 
civilization. Such, unfortunately, has not always been 
the case. As recently as 1870 British and American 
engineers built a railroad about ten miles in length 
near Shanghai to demonstrate to the Chinese the 
eficiency of mechanical transportation. The railroad 
aroused such popular opposition that the Chinese 
government was compelled to buy the railroad and 
to tear up its tracks. Until the last three decades such 
an attitude permeated the Chinese population and 
retarded the industralization of both industry and 
agriculture. 

China was and still is a predominately agricultural 
country with more than four-fifths of her vast popu- 
lation dependent upon farming for a livelihood. Un- 
til recently China’s agricultural organization was es- 
entially medieval and colonial in character. The lack 
of a modern system of transportation required many 
of the coastal areas to remain dependent upon im- 
ported foodstuffs despite surplus food production in 
the interior provinces. The Chinese agricultural sys- 
tem is characterized by its intensive use of hand labor 
and the almost complete absence of mechanical equip- 
ment. The strip system of farming, characteristic of 
medieval times in Europe still continues in this vast 
‘ountry. The average size of farm units in many parts 
of China is too small for profitable cultivation or for 
the introduction of modern methods of cultivation. 

The two principal staple crops of China are rice 


and wheat. The chief supplementary crops are corn, 
barley, kaoliang, potatoes, millet, and soy beans. The 
war with Japan has, of course, seriously affected agri- 
cultural production and it is now estimated that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the agricultural and live 
stock production is in Free China; the balance pro- 
duced in territory which is occupied. 

One of the major problems of agriculture in China 
has been farm tenancy. While private land ownership 
is the primary rule of the land tenure in China, a 
large percentage of the tillable land is worked by 
tenant farmers. The Chinese National Agricultural 
Research Bureau estimated in 1941 that 53 per cent 
of the farmers in China were tenants or part owners. 

Land tenure reform, instituted by the national 
government of China, now gives the tenant of land 
centain encouragements towards becoming the 
owner. These measures include: 

1. The right to purchase the land in case the owner 

decides to sell. 

2. If the original owner is absent from his land, 
the tenant may buy the land after he has tilled it 
for ten years or more. 

. That the land rent shall not exceed 37.5 per 
cent of the main produce of that land. 

. That the tenant cannot be evicted unless he 
does not pay the rent for two years, or he has 
not cultivated the land for one whole year with- 
out an acceptable reason. 

Although China has now been at war with Japan 
for seven years, the lot of the Chinese farmer has, 
generally speaking, been improved. Although farm- 
ing in China is still characterized by minute holdings, 
the lack of capital, inadequate farming machinery, 
and an abundant labor supply, the Chinese farmer, at 
least in Free China, is enjoying better living condi- 
tions, 

The average Chinese farmer cultivates only a little 
more than four acres of land. Yet grain products 
supply approximately 90 per cent of his food. The 
average Chinese does not eat much in the way of 
meat, but fish plays an important part in the diet of 
those inhabitants who reside near the sea or in the 
canal areas. 

During the decade from 1931 to 1941, numerous 
rural cooperatives sprang up in China and mainly 
took the form of credit cooperatives or cooperatives 
for agricultural production. By September, 1942, 
there were more than 172,000 rural cooperative so- 
cieties with a membership of 10,500,000 farmers and 
capital of approximately 77,000,000 dollars. While 
the number of cooperatives is not large in relation to 
the total number of farmers in China, there is a dis- 
tinct movement toward the formation of cooperatives, 
and this movement will undoubtedly expand when 
Japanese-Chinese hostilities cease. 

During the centuries, Chinese farm land has been 
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seriously eroded by floods and rains. Crop yields, 
however, compare favorably with those of other 
countries, and the Chinese farmer, considering his 
lack of equipment, does fairly well. About two-thirds 
of the cultivated area of China produces two or more 
crops a year and rotation of crops is now common. 


MINING AND MINING RESOURCES 


Contrary to the opinion held by many, China does 
not possess all the natural resources found in North 
America, the Soviet Union, or the East Indies. China 
appears to be deficient in petroleum, copper, sulphur, 
timber, and iron. Lack of these products does not, 
however, present insurmountable difficulties, for 
other nations have developed a high degree of indus- 
tralization while lacking certain natural resources. 

Before the war, Chinese mining development was 
sporadic and unsystematic. Mining and mineral re- 
sources are now largely controlled by the Chinese 
Mining Law promulgated on May 26, 1930. The 
law provides that: 

1. All mineral resources within the boundary of 
the Republic of China belong to the state. No 
prospecting or exploitation of any mineral is 
allowed except when mining rights are granted 
by the government according to law. 

. All citizens of the Republic of China have the 
right of mining except in national mining dis- 
tricts and national reserves. 

. Foreign capital may be admitted in a mining 
company with approval from the executive 
Yuan through the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. 

The coal resources of China are more than ade- 
quate for the country’s needs in her postwar indus- 
tralization. At the present time, coal is the great 
source of natural power in China, and the nation 
rates fourth among the countries of the world in its 
production. The United States, Russia, and Canada 
are the leading coal producers. 

The iron ore resources, although less abundant 
than coal, are adequate at present to support the 
Chinese steel industry. The country is self-sufficient 
in manganese and bauxite. In tungsten and antimony, 
China is the world’s greatest producer. Tin and mer- 
cury exist in exportable amounts. 

During World War I, China contributed ap- 
proximately 52 per cent of the world’s production of 
antimony; during the subsequent years the percentage 
increased to 80 per cent. During the period of 1913- 
1937, the average production of tungsten in China 
amounted to 37 per cent of the world’s production of 
this metal. 

One of the major obstacles in the development of 
the Chinese mining industry has been the lack of 
transportation facilities and capital equipment in 
China’s hinterland. In 1940 there were less than 
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50,000 miles of dry weather roads and less than 
800 miles of railroads in the interior. 

The hinterland of China may be called the wild 
west of that country. Under the impact of war this 
part of the nation, heretofore a veritable unknown 
land, is known to possess some sizeable mineral de. 
posits. The discovery of oil in Kansu, bauxite jp 
Kweichow, and copper in Yunnan has, in some te. 
spects, borne out the prediction that the interior of 
China may possess great mineral wealth. 

The mineral wealth of China lies primarily in two 
separate areas: coal and iron ore are found for the 
most part in the north; and tin, copper, tungsten, 
antimony, and other non-ferous metals are found 
primarily south of the Yangtze River. 

Although China is deficient in certain mineral te. 
sources, and although it is historically an agricultural 
nation, the country may look forward with confidence 
to expansion of the mining industry after the war 
This should indeed provide a fundamental basis for 
the development of heavy industry in China. Un- 
doubtedly foreign capital and trained technicians 
from the United States and other countries will aid in 
the development of production facilities of basic min- 
erals essential to modern industry. 

Minerals do not constitute an obstacle in Chinese 
industralization. Japan, with very little iron ore, has 
developed an iron and steel industry producing 
10,000,000 tons annually. Iron ore for the blast fur- 
naces in South China may be imported from the 
Philippine Islands, India, or Malaya. China may also 
import scrap iron from abroad to feed her open 
hearth furnaces. With these channels of supply, 
China should have no difficulty in developing an 
iron and steel industry approaching the magnitude of 
that of Japan or even Great Britain. With mining as 
an industry fully developed in China, the strength of 
the nation and the standard of living of the Chinese 
people will be greatly enhanced. 


CHINESE INDUSTRY 


Before the outbreak of war with the Japanese, 
China’s industries were largely concentrated along 
the coast, mostly in treaty ports. Since the outbreak of 
war, the trend of industry has been definitely toward 
the interior of the country, and vast new industries 
have sprung up in the interior. Industralization is the 
key to two major problems which face the Chinese, 
the problem of national defense and the problem ot 
mass poverty. 

Because of the constant crisis which the Chinese 
nation has faced during the past several years, the 
Chinese government has placed much stress of 
industrial development. 

The entrance of the Chinese government into the 
industrial field has been officially viewed as a meafs 
of supplementing rather than supplanting private 
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industry. During the first year and one-half of the 
Chinese-Japanese War, the Chinese government’s aid 
to industry was largely confined to the transfer of 
equipment and material from the war zone to the 
interior and in assisting factory owners to resume op- 
erations. The demarcation between state enterprise 
and private industry was defined in a general way by 
Sun Yat-sen: ‘All matters that can be and are better 
carried out by private enterprise should be left in pri- 
vate industry which should be fully encouraged and 
protected by liberal laws. All matters that cannot be 
taken up by private concerns and those which possess 
monopolistic character should be taken up as national 
undertakings.” 

For many years China was reluctant to accept the 
science and technology of the western nations. The 
reactionaries of olden times opposed the industraliza- 
tion movement and adhered to the principle that no 
nation could achieve greatness by depending upon 
science and machines. As time went on, this prejudice 
began to disappear. But it was not until the present 
century that the Chinese people accepted western 
science and technology. 

The industralization of China has been aided in 
some respects by foreign capital. Great Britain and 
the United States have extensive investments in the 
form of direct business investments and ownership of 
government obligations. 

Spinning and weaving, metal industries, food prod- 
ucts, machinery, chemicals, and electrical industries 
form the backbone of Chinese industry. At the pres- 
ent time, most of the industries in Free China are 
engaged in supplying the needs of the Chinese army. 
The shortage of consumer goods is acute and is re- 
flected in the enormous price rise in the retail price 
level. 

Shortage of capital and equipment, the extremely 
inadequate system of transportation, and the lack of 
skilled workers and technicians have constituted great 
obstacles to the development of large-scale manu- 
lacturing enterprises in the interior. An evidence of 
the failure of the Chinese industrial production has 
teen the reported influx of manufactured goods to 
the interior from Shanghai and other occupied areas. 
The influx of these goods has been particularly no- 
ticeable in consumer commodities and has continued 
despite the strenuous efforts of the Central Chinese 
government at Chungking to stop it. 

Industrial cooperatives have had an extensive de- 
\elopment during recent years in China, In 1942 
there were more than 1,500 industrial cooperatives in 
the nation with the textile field, the chemical indus- 
‘ty, and the carpentry and masonry trade having the 
sreatest number. The efforts of the industrial co- 
*peratives has been toward both military and non- 
military production, and they have supported the 

inése government in its war against Japan. China 


also has more than 4,000 labor unions with a mem- 
bership of slightly more than 1,000,000 at the end 
of 1942. Most of the unions are located in the large 
cities. 


CURRENT ORIENTATION 


The year 1943 marked the thirty-second anni- 
versary of the Chinese Republic. On December 29, 
1911, the Provisional Senate of the Chinese Repub- 
lic met and by a vote of sixteen to one elected Sun 
Yat-sen the provisional president of the Chinese Re- 
public. On New Year’s Day 1912, he was inaugu- 
rated President at Nanking. Various political factions 
in China caused unending difficulty to President Sun 
Yat-sen, and at his death in Peking on March 12, 
1925, the Chinese nation was far from unified. 

Dr. Sun’s greatest contribution to China lay in his 
great vigor and force of his personal leadership which 
revitalized the nationalistic consciousness of the 
Chinese people. Throughout his whole life he was 
essentially under the influence of the political think- 
ing and the political institutions of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations. The democratic practices and ideals of Swit- 
zerland and France also had great influence on him. 
His scientific training and international outlook were 
great assets in directing what might have been a des- 
tructive and explosive force into moderate and con- 
structive channels. 

The philosophies and ideals of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
have been largely carried on since his death by the 
present leader of the Chinese armies the president of 
the Chinese Republic, Chiang Kai-shek. The problem 
of unifying the various fractions of the Chinese 
people continues to remain an important obstacle in 
the path of a united Chinese nation. The war with 
Japan has, however, brought about a unity which 
had not existed since the formation of the Chinese 
Republic. 

Under Chiang Kai-shek the Chinese nation has 
made material progress in many respects. China now 
stands with Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States as a defender of democratic ideals. Through 
the Cairo Declaration, made in the late fall of 1943, 
China has been assured the necessary help to crush 
the Japanese military machine and eliminate it from 
all of China and Korea. This historic conference took 
place under the shadows of the pyramids and along 
the shore of the Nile River. It was attended by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
Chiang Kai-shek, all of whom were assisted by their 
military and diplomatic staffs. Joseph Stalin of Russia 
did not attend the conference for Russia is not 
officially at war with Japan. His attendance at the 
conference would have constituted a hostile act to- 
ward the Nipponese nation. 

Chungking, which has long been a Chinese city of 
note, is now one of the important capitals of the 
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world. It is the headquarters of the Central Chinese 
government and its population is more than 750,000. 
It is the center of the commercial, economic, and po- 
litical life of the Chinese nation and from it is guided 
the destiny of 450,000,000 people. The current war 
with Japan has, in many respects, exhausted the Chi- 
nese and the nation will require material assistance at 
the conclusion of hostilities. Aid in rehabilitation will 
fall upon those of the United Nations whose in- 


————: 


dustries and commerce have not been ravaged by the 
current war. Transportation facilities, medical sup- 
plies and services, and food will be required by the 
Chinese nation in untold amounts. The problems of 
the Chinese are largely those of the United Nations, 
It is only through mutual cooperation and assistance 
that the Chinese nation will be able to assume its 
rightful place in the economic and industrial world 
when World War II ends. 


Education: The Army (G.I.) Way 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER?! 


Mount Vernon Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New York 


Charley Eagles was a smiling, dark-haired lad 
from one of the Indian reservations of the South- 
west. The Army selected him for military service 
when he was twenty-six and sent him to Atlantic 
City, N.J., for his basic training. Here he was home- 
sick, for he couldn’t write, and couldn’t read any 
letters that were sent to him. 

At Atlantic City, Charley was put in the Special 
Training Unit along with other representatives of 
our nation’s 4,500,000 illiterates. After twelve weeks 
Charley was able to sign the payroll, and write a 
short letter to his folks. Not only that, but he could 
read and understand the essential things of need to 
him in his life as a soldier. 

This revolutionary teaching is very common in 
the Army and the Navy. As a teacher I term it revo- 
lutionary for it foretells changes, new procedures and 
concepts that will affect education after the war. 

In our high school curriculum we spent at least 
two years studying French or Spanish. In the Army 
they teach the fundamental essentials of the language 
in ten to fifteen lessons. In fact at times learning a 
language is started on the boat en route, and brushed 
up with the aid of natives of that particular region. 
One of the most difficult languages to learn is the 
Japanese. Yet the Navy at the University of Southern 
California, and at Boulder, Colorado, can get one 
talking it in three months. 

How does the Army-Navy-Air Force technique 
work? I have often observed kindergarten teachers 
playing records for the little ones, and then asking 
them questions about it. The Army-Navy-Air Force 
technique is very similar. You will observe a group of 
individuals around a phonograph intently listening, 
and then imitating the new language. Observation 
and imitation is the new concept. Every student, too, 
has a guide book to compare the written work with 


1On leave of absence. Now with the United States Air 
Forces, San Antonio, Texas. (Ed.) 


what the phonograph states. Following the fifteen 
to twenty minutes’ drill with the records, the teacher 
asks simple questions in the language which is being 
learned. All replies from the beginning must be in 
that foreign tongue. In the ten to fifteen lessons, 
the student can learn fundamental words and phrases 
In fact the student is taught to think in the new 
language itself. 

This language technique is just one of the many 
new and odd devices that the armed forces have put 
to use to teach faster. Time is important, men must 
be trained speedily, for victory will not come to the 
tardy ones. The Army-Navy-Air Force has used sand 
tables, cartoons, comic strips, newspapers, movies— 
in fact every teaching device you can dream of. 
Added to these devices, is pressure, sweat and con- 
stant toil. 

Many of the educators in the different armed 
services have helped to perfect these new techniques. 
Dr. S. J. French, coordinator of the Naval Flight 
Prep School has stated that: ‘This work has shown 
me that pre-war liberal-arts college was a leisurely 
way of killing four good years in a young mans 
life.” This statement is rather far-fetched, but it does 
point out the idea that much can be learned in 2 
shorter period of time. 

However, Dr. S. N. Stevens, president of Grinnell 
College, seat of one of the Army’s Specialized Train- 
ing Programs clearly hits at the core of the concept 
in stating: “We are discovering methods now that 
enable us to teach unusually bright boys in one 
month all the important mathematics, history, 
physics they get in high school. Soon, in one semestet 
of college preparation, we'll do as much for any 
gifted student as is normally done in four years 0 
high school.” This is indeed a challenge to public 
education to clean house. , 

Of all teaching devices, the Army-Navy-Ait Force 
does not favor the use of the classroom lecture. It's 
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in the armed forces, as in our public schools, one of 
the poorest forms of teaching; the use of visual aids 
is one that is more favored. Psychologists have stated 
that at least 90 per cent of our comprehension and 
learning comes through our eyes. Only 5 per cent 
drifts in through our ears. Aerial gunners now learn 
more about the complex parts of a 35 mm. gun and 
its firing, from a twenty minute film than they for- 
merly could learn from a two-three hours’ lecture. 
In a film depicting the causes of malaria and ways 
to combat it, soldiers have learned more in thirty 
minutes than they could have absorbed from a two 
hour lecture. Sailors can learn more about firing and 
fire control through a film rather than a profound 
discussion. The Army’s films are real. When they 
show films on sanitation and personal health, many 
aman’s stomach begins to quiver and revolt. Realism 
is the main objective. 

This writer has been a member of visual education 
committees in the nation’s public schools, and knows 
for a fact that better and more use of films can be 
made and will be made. Let us visit one of the school- 
rooms of tomorrow. Through questioning by the 
teacher, Freddie has blurted out this statement: ““We 
wouldn’t have had to fight Japan if Congress had 
given the peace emissaries specific proposals.” Elsa 
and Estelle at this point object and give their reasons. 
In a few seconds a class argument has started con- 
cerning the causes of the war. This clearly illustrates 
that before any film or any visual aid is used, there 
must be the reason for its use or study. Certainly look- 
ing at a film without knowing what you are looking 
for is aimless, useless and pointless. Films are not 
and should not be used as substitutes for mental 
toil and sweat. 

Let us get back to the argument that has been 
started. The teacher, to settle the argument, starts a 
lm, and there unfolds before the students the 
story of World War II, not as it began December 7, 
1941, but way back in Manchuria in 1931. With 
quickening suspense there appear the personalities, 
the armies, book burnings, mass arrests and assas- 
sinations, balcony harangues, strikes, soup lines, 
revolutions, plague, pillage and fire. With illustrated 
maps you can follow the interweaving and tortuous 
toad of world conquest. No, it is not biased propa- 
ganda or the dreamy historical panorama of Holly- 
wood. It is as truthful and real as historians can de- 
pict. It is a great human catastrophe that portrays life 
and death into the teaching of history. Quickly after 
the showing of this film, the teacher may interrogate 
his students by thought-provoking questions, and in 
this way arouse his interest for Ho study. 

No doubt in our history books, fifteen years from 
tow, losses on human lives will be impersonal things. 

Our losses at the Anzio Beachhead in Italy were 
moderate.” Will it not be real and breath-taking to 


see these casualties come up the gangway of the hos- 
pital ship, some walking, some limping, some tied 
to the litters, some turning and twisting in pain and 
agony, some sightless staring stonily ahead and all 
sO quiet, so ominously quiet . . . ? Will such social 
studies be impersonal, or will it not be real, breath- 
taking subject matter? 

Through the use of films it is possible to utilize 
the talents of skilled specialists the school budget 
cannot obtain. Through the use of films you can 
clarify any subject matter that may be beyond the 
comprehension of the child. With it you can observe 
the growth of sponge and coral formations. With it 
one can observe the fascinating spectacle of plant 
growth. With the use of animated drawings, one 
can study the running operation of an automobile 
engine, or study the function of the human stomach, 
or the operation of the heart as a fuel pump for the 
entire body. 

It is not too difficult to comprehend just what the 
Army and Navy Departments have done. Education 
has been streamlined. In the Army and Navy, all 
selectees go through a series of comprehensive apti- 
tude tests. Through these tests have been selected 
men who will benefit best from technical education. 
Some have been sent to college for medicine, den- 
tistry or engineering. Others have been sent to tech- 
nician schools for training as mechanics, specialists, 
or gunners. Others have been sent to Officer-Candi- 
date-Schools, while others like Charley Eagles had an 
opportunity to attend Special Training Units. 

The argument has been raised that the armed 
forces are training men, not educating them. That is 
quite true. The men are not receiving a comprehen- 
sive cultural background. Yet through their training 
in a specific field, they are acquiring a discipline of 
the mind that learns to understand its subject when 
it sees its relationship to other things. 

This trail-blazing by the armed forces may bring 
about sweeping changes. In the schools of tomorrow, 
there may be more emphasis given to comprehensive 
aptitude testing, there may be physicians, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, physiologists and personnel 
counsellors to diagnose and interpret the child’s apti- 
tudes and capacities. Schools will endeavor to speed 
the superior and talented along at their own par- 
ticular rate. More and more emphasis should be 
given to our gifted children who will be the leaders 
of tomorrow, instead of the slow, phlegmatic types to 
whom education is geared at the present. 

In all post-war plans, the word education occurs 
frequently. It should be quite obvious to educators 
that in any kind of a peace that is to be, education 
will play a most decisive part. 

Instead of waiting until after the war, educators 
should now consider plans that will revitalize our 
public schools as a potent force in shaping the peace 
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that is to be. This is not the time for educators to 
give vent to high sounding platitudes and phrases 
about theories and philosophies of education. These 
are however challenging times for educators still 
left in the classroom to heed that education which 
the armed forces have accomplished in so short a 


———eee 


time. One thing is definite, the times have changed. 
The old education has not stood the test. A challenge 
has been given to all of us, teachers and citizens alike. 
If this nation is to remain a beacon of liberty and a 
fortress of democracy, education will need a revitali- 
zation as never before. 


Who Thinks as I Do? 


JEANNETTE 


Swarthmore, 


‘‘No matter whether they teach on the Atlantic 
Coast, on the Pacific or in the Middle West; whether 
their classrooms are in the kindergarten, the middle 
grades, the high school or the college; whether their 
temperaments are daring or conservative, Ill wager 
that most any teacher anywhere will find somewhere 
in that book an opinion she regards as her own.” 

So remarked a prominent educator recently, as he 
finished reading the manuscript of History in the 
High School and Social Studies in the Elementary 
School, just before it was sent to the printer. His 
opinion was based upon information from two 
sources: from acquaintance with the problems of 
social studies teachers on the Atlantic seaboard and 
across the hinterland, and from an active participation 
in the course-of-study discussions recently carried on 
under the aegis of the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies (see THE SOCIAL StuDIEs for Oc- 
tober, 1943 and February, March, and May, 1944). 
The manuscript, which he had examined critically, 
constituted the copy for the 1944 report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council, and it has just been pub- 
lished and is ready for distribution.’ It tells in con- 
siderable detail how teacher-opinion was sampled, 
what problems they chose to discuss, when they 
agreed, why they disagreed and where they found 
themselves at the end of the year’s project. 

Is it probable that the prominent educator is 
right? Could it be likely that a New York-to-Wash- 
ington, D.C. cross section of opinion on the social 
studies would turn out very like a New York-to- 
Washington-state cross section? If so, life in the 
United States has been characterized by so much 
fluidity that the sum total of past experience and 
present circumstance add up to quite similar sets of 
educational problems no matter where Americans 
reside. 

At any rate, the teachers in the Middle States 
Council discussions aired such a wide variety of opin- 
ions that the gentleman quoted in the first paragraph 
was sure they are representative of the entire coun- 


1It is available to all members free and to nonmembers for 
$1.00, ordered through Dr. Morris Wolf, Girard College, Phila- 
delphia. 


P. NICHOLS 


Pennsylvania 


try. By no means all of the 700 or more persons in 
attendance registered their views or their identities; 
but apparently all except a handful of them teach 
in the Middle States Council area, which embraces 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. This section 
is constantly being traversed by its educators as well 
as by outsiders; its rail and bus transportation facili- 
ties (and its highways before the war) are in nearly 
continuous stream between its northern and south- 
ern centers—New York City and Washington. Thus 
its inhabitants have ample means of knowing each 
other; and homogeneity might be assumed by rash 
outsiders. However, on many points, the participants 
in this Middle States gathering brought out such a 
multitude of divergencies that at times their voices 
seemed like a veritable Babel of tongues. The mat- 
ters on which they—and probably teachers in many 
other areas—could not readily compass agreement 
were described nearly in their own words in the 
volume referred to. 

At the same time, the teachers achieved a con- 
siderable consensus of opinion upon broad objec- 
tives, subject matter and methods. This was par- 
ticularly true in the fields of American history for 
high schools and of social studies for the kinder- 
garten and first two grades. Their points of agree- 
ment, and the less numerous ones in the fields of 
high school world history and of social studies in 
the other elementary grades, are also described in the 
book, as nearly as possible in the words of the 
participants themselves. 

Taken together, analysis of the points of diver- 
gence and agreement seems to point to the possibility 
of contracting the first and expanding the second. 
The need for progress along this line is widely ac 
knowledged. This is not to say that strict uniformity 
of presentation throughout the country is either pos 
sible or desirable. It is merely to emphasize that at 
least minimum standards of achievement are indis: 
pensable to doing an adequate job in the social stud: 
ies for the pupils of our democracy. 

As readers of the book will note, members of each 
group were so acutely conscious of this continuing 
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need that they pointed out certain topics which they 
next wish to thrash out together. If they do this, 
they can compare notes on the experiments they are 
trying in their various localities. The Middle States 
Council has offered to serve as a clearing house for 
information of this sort on all teaching levels and 
when the offer becomes more widely known the 
opportunity for usefulness will greatly expand. The 
membership evidently regard experimentation and 
exchange of views as obligatory jobs for them. 

Fortunately, this belief and intention are not lim- 
ited to the teachers whose observations are recorded 
in this book, for the news of the project has spread 
afar, moving distant correspondents to register quite 
frankly their determination to try to break bad edu- 
cational habits and to formulate better ones. Their 
letters have a wide range of origin: as to locale of 
the writers, which are metropolitan as well as rural; 
as to the grade level at which they are teaching; and 
as to the degree of professional responsibility of the 
position which they hold. This becomes clearer upon 
teference to some sample letters. 

At a central California teachers college an ener- 
getic woman professor finds today ‘‘a superlative op- 
portunity to reconsider and revaluate all units in 
United States and world history. The most important 
immediate problem is the education of teachers— 
from the first grade to the graduate school—for this 
vital, immediate service.”” From a southern Califor- 
nia high school the head of the social studies vouch- 
safes that: ““We, also, are in the midst of revision in 
our city.”” 

An Oregon teacher explains further: “I am very 
anxious to receive materials for I am just in the 
process of writing just such courses for the senior 
high school. We are also setting up a course in 
world geography for our ninth grade and would ap- 
preciate any material that you have on that.”’ In the 
state of Washington, a junior high school teacher 
sat down to write in haste: “Working on program 
for my classes.” She asked for course suggestions “‘as 
soon as possible.” 

Three thousand miles eastward, like activity has 
caused the department head in a Massachusetts high 
school to give vacation short shrift. He is ‘spending 
a good deal of the summer revising the social studies 
curriculum in the school where I teach.’’ Another 
Massachusetts head, newly appointed and keenly 
aware of his responsibilities, wrote that he “would 
like to know what the Middle States have done on 
the matter,” so as to present it for the general benefit 
at a forthcoming regional meeting. 

A thousand miles southward a New Orleans de- 
partment head reports the project “‘is of great inter- 
est to me. . . . Thank you very much for your help 
in this service.”” Moving upstream on the Mississippi 
‘0a Missouri military school, a badgered department 


head is found inditing a letter reporting on his over- 
load: “We have attempted this year to teach the text 
plus a Constitution and government booklet and 
current history based on Time Magazine. It’s far 
too much to do well. . . . Kindly send me the revi- 
sion suggestions.’” Across the river in Illinois a Chi- 
cago University student clamors for the full report 
of the year’s work on the Middle States Council: 
“I need this material for a paper I am writing and 
the Graduate Education Library does not seem to 
have a copy of it.” An Iowa high school principal 
reported that she had her social science department 
working full tilt on a project of curriculum changes. 
“We are much interested.” 

In Wisconsin a department head writes of con- 
certed, state-wide activity. “We, too, both in Wis- 
consin and in... (her city) are working on changes. 
Professor Burr Phillips of the University is doing 
much of the guidance work and is responsible for 
the pamphlet which I am enclosing. Our local social 
studies group is reading and discussing Wesley’s Re- 
port. I hope we may have your material by the time 
of our next meeting.” In nearby Minnesota a pro- 
fessor of education aims to pass on whatever she likes 
in the Middle States Council project. ‘I will hope to 
find some suggestions which I can apply in my own 
classroom work and which I can recommend to our 
student teachers.” 

From a consolidated country school in Michigan 
have come requests for the Middle States suggestions 
on social studies in the elementary grades, as well as 
in American and world history in the high school. 
An Indiana high school leader wrote: ‘‘I am deeply 
interested, as I am a member of the Indiana commit- 
tee working on the revision of the State course of 
study in American history. If you have any sugges- 
tions that would be helpful I would appreciate it 
very much.” A West Virginia country supervisor re- 
ported rather in despair. They had accomplished 
“some work along the line of revision but there is 
still much to be done. I teach world history and cer- 
tainly feel the need for a revision of the course.” 
A North Carolina college professor clamored for all 
the material, mimeographed or printed, worked out 
by the Middle States. 

And so on, up and down the scale of education, up 
and down the land. Inquiries came from states as 
different in situation and outlook as Alabama and 
Connecticut, Ohio and Texas and Virginia. In their 
striving to strengthen their social studies curricula 
in a practical way, all these various people are seek- 
ing aid beyond their own borders. It must be that 
they believe American teachers everywhere have 
many problems in common and that a solution found 
East might work West, or South or North. They 
want to know, ‘Who thinks as I do?” 

Perhaps the prominent educator is right. 
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Latin America and the Postwar Era 


FRANCES NORENE AHL 
Glendale High School, Glendale, California 


What role will Latin America play in the postwar 
era? Few questions are more important from the 
standpoint of solidarity in the New World and the 
prospects of peace in the Western Hemisphere. Few 
are more challenging. 

Previous to the present global conflict, Latin Amer- 
ica was actually more closely linked with the Euro- 
pean continent than with the United States. Geo- 
graphically she was closer to Europe. Her cultural 
background and her language tied her to Spain and 
to Portugal. Her commercial needs and interests 
were subjected to less competition in the nations 
across the Atlantic than in the neighbor north of the 
Rio Grande. 

World War II has tended to bring the republics 
of North, South and Central America much closer 
together in distance and time, in culture and lan- 
guage, in commercial and trading interests. 

Inter-American solidarity has been playing a vital 
part in the war effort of all the United Nations. The 
Latin American countries, with the exception of 
Argentina, have been of great value to the United 
States. Brazil has supplied us with the indispensable 
quartz crystal, the strategic mineral essential to war 
communications. Bolivia has furnished tin, while 
Chile has produced copper. Our steel industry has 
been drawing an increasing proportion of its chro- 
mium from Guatemala, Cuba and Brazil. We have 
again turned to the republics to the south for rubber 
and other vital war materials no longer available on 
the more distant world markets of Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

The Latin American countries have made their 
lands available to us as military bases. They have 
ousted Nazi spies and expelled diplomatic representa- 
tives from the Axis powers. 

Inter-American solidarity will be exceedingly 
valuable if not of decisive aid in the winning of the 
military victory. To what extent it will continue after 
the firing ceases, will be determined by conditions 
in Europe and Asia and by economic cooperation 
within the Western Hemisphere. 

If political internationalism is to succeed, it must 
be accompanied by economic cooperation. In the 
words of Secretary Hull, “We have learned that any 
expansion of material well-being can only come with 
an expansion of production and trade and hence an 
increase in consumption.” 

Thus we are aiding the Latin American countries, 
under the stress of the war, to make great efforts to 


increase their output of vital products. We are help- 
ing them to build new roads to tap regions where 
enormous quantities of strategic materials are known 
to exist but which have hitherto been inaccessible. 
If these resources are extensively developed, the 
southern Republics will be able to carry on their com- 
mercial interests on a tremendously increased scale. 
The permanent gain in hemisphere trade anticipated 
after the fighting is over will be a permanent gain 
for the United States as well as for Latin America. 

During recent months, there have been grievous 
indications that our Good Neighbor policy must be 
strengthened if hemisphere solidarity is to survive 
the war and dominate the postwar era. 

The Farrell coup d’etat in Argentina emphasized 
the deflection from a united. American front. We 
refused to recognize the revolutionary, ultra-national- 
istic regime. But we failed to take any steps to bolster 
our policy of non-recognition and thereby lost pres- 
tige south of the Rio Grande. Bolivia, Paraguay and 
Chile have swung more or less to the side of the 
Argentina camp. Argentina has long considered 
Bolivia and Paraguay as provinces. She virtually de- 
termines their foreign policy and their economic life. 
Chile’s precipitous action is perhaps understandable 
because of the country’s known close relations with 
Buenos Aires, but, at the same time, its seriousness 
cannot be overlooked. 

Argentina has been refused any aid under our 
program of lend-lease. But she has seen great quanti- 
ties of farm machinery, gasoline and rubber pour 
into Brazil, Mexico and other neighboring countries. 
She has watched us develop Brazil’s army, build her 
factories and industries, construct her health and 
sanitation projects. In a word, she has seen her pow- 
erful neighbor aided by the United States until today 
Brazil is challenging the leadership of Argentina— 
long the most powerful country of South America. 

Argentina’s policy is simple. She is merely watch- 
ing out for her own welfare. She produces largely 
what we do. Thus she finds it to her interest and 
advantage to trade with Europe. 

Strong political groups, threatening to challenge 
Pan American unity, are not confined to the coun- 
tries of the Argentine bloc. Both Mexico and Ecuador 
are suffering from inflation, and both blame the 
United States for the conditions that menace their 
economic security. In Colombia the conservative party 
stands in opposition to cooperation and collaboration 
with the United States. Brazil alone among the 
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stronger Latin American powers is closely lined with 
the United States. 

However, it is probably not too late for deeper 
and more understanding action if American solidar- 
ity is to survive the world conflict and to characterize 
the postwar era. 

While Latin Americans welcome our outpouring 
of capital, they are a bit suspicious of it. They will 
accept United States finance, but they will not tolerate 
United States control. They want to manage their 
own factories and industries. They want the assur- 
ance that after the war is over they will have as 
permanent benefits the industries they are building, 
the improvements in health and sanitation now being 
worked out in the course of mining and agricultural 
expansion, and the improved means of communica- 


tion and transportation. They are naturally anxious 
that in the postwar era they will continue to find 
markets for their products. 

If we are willing to put hemisphere solidarity on 
a sound and continuing basis rather than subject it 
merely to an emergency like the present conflict, we 
may prevent the further disintegration of our friend- 
ships in Latin America. If we are willing to under- 
stand our neighbors, to receive as well as give, we 
may achieve such unity among the American repub- 
lics as to build the better world which we hope will 
follow victory. Finally, with the aid of Latin Amer- 
ica, we may make this hemisphere in the postwar 
era the strongest and the most prosperous area on 
earth. 


An Analysis of Standardized American 
History Tests 


JoE PARK 


Director of Testing Bureau, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


In a recent report of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies, there is an attempt to suggest ‘‘the 
irreducible content and principal emphasis for each 
level at which American history is taught.’’ 

If this “irreducible content and principal em- 
phasis’” receives general acceptance throughout the 
United States, it will be necessary to examine present 
day courses of study, textbooks and tests, in order to 
determine whether they include and emphasize 
the appropriate subject matter at the particular 
recommended grade levels. 

This study was undertaken to discover the extent 
to which certain standardized American history tests 
emphasize the representative dates and persons set 
forth in the Wesley report referred to. 

The tests analyzed in connection with this investi- 
gation were: The Renfrow American History Test I, 
Forms A and B. These tests are designed for grades 
five, six and seven. They cover the European back- 
ground, the period of colonization and men and 
events in the early period of colonization, and men 
and events in the early period of American history. 
The tests are comprised of sixty multiple choice 


*Jean Lindenschmidt and Marjorie Shelley assisted in the 
tabulation of data for this study. 

*Edgar Bruce Wesley, American History in Schools and 
Colleges (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), p. 74. 


questions. Three choices are given from which the 
pupil is to select the correct answer. The score on 
the tests equal the number of right answers minus 
one-half the number wrong. 

Denny-Nelson American History Test, Forms A 
and B, For Seventh and Eighth Grades. The three- 
fold purposes of these tests are: (1) to test the his- 
torical information which seventh and eighth grade 
pupils possess, (2) to enable the teacher to compare 
her pupils with the pupils of other schools in their 
fund of historical information, and (3) to serve as 
a partial basis for grading. The following types of 
questions are used: alternative-answers with five pos- 
sible responses, matching, yes and no, completion 
and true and false. 

Ely-King Interpretation Tests in American His- 
tory, Form A. The test context includes civic atti- 
tudes, appreciation, interpretations and a minimum 
of factual response. Pupils are asked to underline 
correct statements, place X before correct answers 
and to match causes and results. 

Gregory Tests in American History, Test I Forms 
A and B; Test II Forms A and B. Test I, Forms A 
and B, is designed for the seventh grade. Test II, 
Forms A and B, is written for the eighth grade. Five 
types of subject matter are covered: facts and dates, 
association of events, vocabulary, sequence of events 
and cause and effect relationships. 

Junior American History Test, Forms A and B. 
These tests, written for the junior high school 
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grades, are similar to the Columbia Research Bureau 
History Tests discussed below. The types of ques- 
tions used are identical. 

Cole and Richards Understanding of American 
History. This test, designed to test the understanding 
of American history, is of four parts: character judg- 
ment, historical vocabulary, sequence of events and 
cause and effect relationships. 

Columbia Research Bureau American History 
Test, Forms A and B. These tests were written to 
provide colleges and high schools with more reliable, 
valid and comparable measures of achievement in 
American history, than are afforded by the usual 
history examination. Fifty per cent of the questions 
cover pre-Civil War; fifty per cent, the post Civil 
War period. Fifteen per cent of the questions are 
primarily social; twenty-five per cent are economic; 
and about ten per cent are religious and educational 
in nature. The other fifty per cent deals with ques- 
tions of a political nature. There are two hundred 
questions within the test; eighty are true-false; fifty, 
matching; fifty, five-response multiple choice; and 
twenty, completion. 

The representative dates and persons recom- 
mended in the Wesley report are:* 


MIDDLE GRADES 


Representative Dates: 
Discovery of America, 1492 
Magellan's voyage, 1519 
Settlement of Jamestown, 1607 
Settlement of Plymouth, 1620 
Treaty of Paris, 1763 
Declaration of Independence, 1776 
Inauguration of Washington, 1789 
Louisiana Purchase, 1803 
Acquisition of Florida, 1819 
Mexican Cession, 1848 


Representative Persons: 


Daniel Boone 
William Bradford 
Samuel de Champlain 
William Clark 
Christopher Columbus 
Francisco Coronado 
Hernando Cortes 
Hernando De Soto 
Francis Drake 
Benjamin Franklin 
Sam Houston 


Thomas Jefferson 
La Salle 
Meriwether Lewis 
Fernando Magellan 
Jacques Marquette 
William Penn 

John Smith 

George Washington 
Roger Williams 
Brigham Young 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Representative Dates: 
Beginning of the Revolutionary War, 1775 


* Ibid., pp. 75-81. 


Declaration of Independence, 1776 
Surrender of Cornwallis, 1781 

The Drafting of the Constitution, 1787 
Inauguration of Washington, 1789 
Invention of Cotton Gin, 1793 
Fulton’s Steamboat, 1807 

War with England, 1812 

Missouri Compromise, 1820 


Civil War, 1861-1865 


Invention of Telegraph, 1844 
Transcontinental Railroad, 1869 


Representative Persons: 


Samuel Adams 
John Jacob Astor 
Clara Barton 


Alexander Graham Bell 


Jefferson Davis 
Thomas A. Edison 
Cyrus W. Field 
Henry Ford 
Robert Fulton 
Charles Goodyear 
Ulysses S. Grant 
Nathan Hale 
Alexander Hamilton 
Patrick Henry 
James J. Hill 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Representative Dates: 


Elias Howe 
Andrew Jackson 
Thomas Jefferson 
John Paul Jones 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 
Henry W. Longfellow 
Cyrus McCormick 
Samuel F. B. Morse 
Thomas Paine 
Samuel Slater 
George Washington 
Eli Whitney 
Orville Wright 
Wilbur Wright 


House of Burgesses, 1619 


Toleration Act, 1649 


Stamp Act, 1765 


Rush-Bagot Convention with Canada, 1817 


Monroe Doctrine, 1823 


Dred Scott Decision, 1857 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 1887 
Spanish-American War, 1898 

First World War, 1914-1918 
Nineteenth Amendment, 1920 


New Deal, 1933 


Second World War, 1939 


Representative Persons: 


John Quincy Adams 
Jane Addams 
Susan B. Anthony 
Simon Bolivar 
William Jennings 
Bryan 
John C. Calhoun 
Andrew Carnegie 
Henry Clay 
Samuel Clemens 
Grover Cleveland 
Eugene V. Debs 


Dorothea Dix 
Stephen A. Douglas 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Stephen Collins 
Foster 
Samuel Gompers 
Horace Greeley 
Winslow Homer 
Herbert Hoover 
Andrew Jackson 
Joseph Jefferson 
Thomas Jefferson 
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Andrew Johnson 


Robert LaFollette, Sr. 


James Madison 

Horace Mann 

John Marshall 

William McKinley 

James Monroe 

Francis Parkman 

John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr. 

Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt 

Theodore Roosevelt 


José de San Martin 

Carl Schurz 

Louis Sullivan 

William H. Taft 

Booker T. Washing- 
ton 

Daniel Webster 

Walt Whitman 

John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier 

Frances E. Willard 

Woodrow Wilson 

Frank Lloyd Wright 


By means of a tabulation sheet ruled in such a 
manner as to permit a check to be placed following 
the name of the test and below the date or person, 
it was possible to determine the “representative dates 
and persons” included in each test. Since the tests 
were written in most instances for certain grade 
levels and the representative dates and persons were 
set forth in the report according to grade levels, it 
was possible to determine the extent to which a 
particular test included the representative dates and 
persons of the grade level for which it was intended. 
Naturally, the large tabulation sheet proved to be 
too unwieldy to be included in this report; therefore, 


TABLE I 


PER CENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DATES AND PERSONS RECOM- 
MENDED FOR CERTAIN GRADE LEVELS INCLUDED IN 
SELECTED AMERICAN History TESTS 


Mi Junior Senior Per Cent 
Middle “High High of Total 
School School Items 


23.8 20.8 
23.8 21.8 


Name of Test 


Renfrow Test I, Form A 

Renfrow Test I, Form B 

Denny-Nelson, Form A 67.7 40.5 42.6 
Denny-Nelson, Form B 35.5 26.2 27.9 
Ely-King, Form A 9.6 9.5 10.8 
Gregory I, Form A 33.5 238 19.4 
Gregory I, Form B 38.7 16.7 17.8 
Gregory II, Form A 65: 283 20.8 
Gregory II, Form B 9.6 23.8 17.1 
Junior American Test, Form A 29.0 21.4 19.4 
Junior American Test, Form B 32.2 = 23.8 23.2 
Cole Richards 16.1 19.0 17.1 
Columbia Research, Form A 6.5 16.7 17.1 
Columbia Research, Form B i29 262 20.2 





35.5 
51.6 


10.7 








a summary, stated in terms of the per cent of dates 
and persons mentioned, is given in Table I. 

From the table it can be observed that only the 
Renfrow Test Form B and the Denny-Nelson Test 
Form A covered more than one-half of the dates and 
persons of any particular grade level. Among the 
junior high school tests none were found that 
covered as many as one-half of the recommended 
representative dates and persons for the junior high 
school level. The Denny-Nelson Test Form A cov- 
ered 40.5 per cent of the dates and persons, while 
the Ely-King Test designed to measure interpretation 
included but 9.5 per cent. The average per cent of 
the persons and dates recommended for the junior 
high school grades included in these tests was 24 
per cent. In five instances, namely, Denny-Nelson 
Form B, Gregory Test I Form A, Gregory Test I 
Form B, Junior American History Test Form A, and 
Junior American History Test Form B, the tests for 
the junior high school grades included a larger per 
cent of the middle grade items than they did the 
junior high school items. In the two tests designed 
primarily for the senior high school grades the per 
cent of dates and persons were: Columbia Research 
Bureau Form A, 23.2 per cent and Form B, 19.6 
per cent. 

The Denny-Nelson Test Form A included 42.6 
per cent of all the items for the three grade levels, 
while the Ely-King Test of interpretation included 
only 10.8 per cent. The average per cent of the total 
items included in the tests was found to be 21.1 
per cent. 

If the dates and persons mentioned in the Wesley 
study are “irreducible content,’” one would expect 
these items to be emphasized in the standardized 
social studies tests. At present this does not appear 
to be the case. Perhaps this condition is due to the 
emphasis that has been placed upon interpretation of 
historical facts, social background and the economic 
and political side of history. This emphasis has been 
made at the expense of dates and names. If in the 
future these representative dates and persons come 
to be accepted as “irreducible content,” probably the 
authors of tests will wish to include a larger per cent 
of such items in their tests. 


On One Phase of the Nature and 
Causes of War 


R. E. SWINDLER 


School of Secondary Education, University of Virginia, University, Virginia 


War is a part of the great process (or principle) 
of conflict. This conflict is due largely to selfish hu- 


man nature in leadership, and natural tendency (or 
instinct) in following leaders—largely animal na- 
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ture in either case. If certain groups at certain times 
do not wage war, it is partly because they, for the 
time, have nothing in their path to bring out this 
combative social and individual nature; or else be- 
cause the social taboo on war for a time works. It is 
no proof that their ancestors have not engaged in 
violent conflict, or that their descendants may not 
again do so. 

If in more highly civilized society, groups (the 
Quakers, for example) reject war as an instrument 
for the achievement of a desired end, that rejection 
is due to social custom, and/or a belief, or standard 
of moral conduct adhered to. Whenever the im- 
minence of serious opposition to their way of life 
arises, they are ready to fight. Many individual 
Quakers, for instance, break over the line and engage 
in war, as our own history abundantly illustrates. 

This human characteristic also helps to explain 
why the leading causes of war have almost always 
been largely economic; i.e., selfish individual and 
group desire—special privilege, etc.—or economic 
necessity, have been the driving forces and urges 
leading to military conflict. This is but another way 
of saying that the pugnastic and selfish tendency in 
individuals and groups has helped to lead them to 
fight for the attainment of their selfish or natural 
desires. 

This is not to minimize the social principle or 
process of cooperation, which is just as great, and 
more potent, than conflict. It is to emphasize that 
conflict is just as natural, and on occasions just as 
urgent, to the human group as is cooperation. It 1s 
manifested in the historic past in the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest. 

Military warfare, it is granted, is socialized con- 
flict, and to the extent that it is such it may take on 
in part the nature of social custom; but the social 
custom arises to a large extent from the selfish and 


pugnastic tendency inherent in the individual, the 
leader, and the race, alike. For this reason also it is 
a great mistake to consider war only in the military 
sense. 

War, in its broadest and therefore more funda- 
mental sense, is far more intensive and more nearly 
continuous than is conflict in the military sense. It 
embraces class antagonism and conflict, industrial 
warfare in all its phases and intensity—warfare of 
brains and dollars in the years and periods of peace 
—which do so much to prepare for and bring about 
war in the military sense. And it takes the form of 
social conflict as well as economic. Many a bitter, 
though long and quiet, struggle for human rights, 
or for a favored position in human society, has led 
to sudden “‘revolution” or to bloody conflict, or to 
both at the same time. 

And what is there in the history of the human 
race to disprove this claim of selfish human nature 
and selfish ambition as a cause for war? Where is 
the scientific proof or conclusive objective evidence 
against it? Is not the story of the race much too 
fragmentary and incomplete to support the denial 
of the selfish and combative instinct—and because 
selfish therefore combative—as a leading cause for 
warfare in the world? 

To summarize: War is more or less implicit in 
the social process, and historically in social progress. 
It is due in part to human nature in human relations 
It is closely related to the fundamental drive to live, 
to survive, and to improve the individual and the 
social position in relation to opposition which is met. 
In civilized society it must be overcome by coopera- 
tion if civilization itself is to survive. The fact that 
at times there have been limited or local exceptions 
to this rule gives some hope for banishing war on 
the international scale in the more or less distant 
future. 


Visual and Other Aids 


MAuRIcE P. HUNT 


Department of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 


An affiliate of the De Vry Corporation—Filmsets, 
Inc.—has developed and now has available for sale 
several complete libraries of short motion picture 
films. The idea behind this development seems to 
be that many schools would find it advantageous to 
own their own complete film libraries in each of the 
subjects in which films are ordinarily used. This 
would free the schools from the necessity of borrow- 
ing or renting films from outside sources, as well as 
provide an arrangement of great flexibility and con- 


venience to the individual teacher. The social studies 
library, or ‘‘Filmset’”’ as it is called, contains forty- 
eight 200 foot films. Twenty-two of these are de- 
voted to industries and twenty-six to regions of the 
world. They are all on 16 mm. silent film. The 
price of a complete library of forty-eight units, in 
cluding teachers’ handbooks and a cabinet, is $590, 
although the films may be purchased individually of 
in groups of twelve or twenty-four. 

It seems to this writer that the idea behind the 
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development of complete, integrated film libraries 
which may be owned by individual schools is a good 
one. Such libraries could supplement, and in some 
cases even displace to a certain extent, the traditional 
textbook. The cost, when figured over the long-run, 
should not be prohibitive to the school of ordinary 
means; and this would be especially true if the pur- 
chase of a film library meant the purchase of fewer 
textbooks. With care, a film can be shown as many as 
1200 times. Thus, the cost of a single showing of a 
film costing $12 (the price of an individual Filmset 
unit) is only one cent. And certainly the advantage 
of having a particular film available at the precise 
time it is needed looms very great. 

In spite of the potential worth of the integrated 
film library, the contribution of Filmsets to the idea 
is inadequate. The social studies Filmset library deals 
with subject matter whose major usefulness will be in 
the field of geography alone. Only the highly-skilled 
teacher will be able to employ these films in such 
subjects as history or social problems with any degree 
of success. The problem, of course, is to give a mere 
cataloging of facts a direct and meaningful relevance 
to problems of the day in which pupils actually are 
interested. And Filmsets appear to be no more than a 
cataloging of facts. This writer feels that for general 
social studies use many of the pre-war government 
documentaries, as well as those which have come out 


of the war, are far superior for teaching purposes 
than the cut-and-dried material of Filmsets. A more 
useful development than the present Filmsets social 
studies library would be a library portraying topics of 
living history which bear directly on the problems 
with which modern youth is most concerned—un- 


employment, race relations, small business vs. 
monopoly, labor vs. capital, and so on. 

Teachers who are interested in Filmsets should 
write to Filmsets, Inc., 1956 North Seminary Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


News Notes 


The Inor Publishing Company, 207 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, New York, publishes a variety of 
social studies aids. These include a number of low- 
cost pamphlets and some books. Among the pam- 
phlet titles listed in the Inor publicity are The Role 
of the Races in Our Future Civilization, The Carib- 
bean: Laboratory of World Cooperation, and The 
Consumer Cooperative Movement. The company also 
has a book entitled Social Studies Skills, by Forrest 
E. Long and Helen Halter. This book contains units 
on such topics as discussion technique, library usage, 
teport writing, and so on. Free information will be 
supplied by the company upon request. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 230 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, specializes in supply- 
ing slide films and motion pictures for instructional 


use. Although most of their films are designed for 
use in vocational training classes, a few should be of 
interest to social studies teachers. For example, there 
is a series of nine slidefilms on the subject ‘Tips for 
Teachers.” Individual filmstrips in this series are on 
such topics as desirable personal characteristics of the 
teacher, constructing lesson plans, designing exam- 
inations, and so on. Another slide film series deals 
with the subject of traffic safety. Motion picture films 
are available on the growing and ginning of cotton 
and the manufacture of glass. Jam Handy films are 
for sale only and cannot be rented. 

Every school should have a copy of the Free Films 
Source Directory, published by the De Vry Corpora- 
tion, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This 
Directory lists over 1300 films which may be bor- 
rowed by schools free of charge. The Directory sells 
for fifty cents a copy. 

Some readers may recall mention in this column 
(May, 1944) of an outstanding documentary film 
entitled World of Plenty, which was released by the 
British Ministry of Information. The film has had 
a wide circulation and is now obtainable from most 
distributors, including state department of education 
film libraries. We mention the film again because a 
discussion guide, prepared by the Educational Film 
Library Association especially for use with World of 
Plenty, has recently come to our desk. The guide 
contains many good suggestions for effective utiliza- 
tion of the film, as well as supplementary facts, sug- 
gested collateral readings, and a list of other films 
relating to the general problem of malnutrition and 
food production and distribution. In addition to the , 
guide’s obvious usefulness in conjunction with show- 
ings of the film, it seems to us that it should have 
value to all social studies teachers irrespective of 
whether or not they have an opportunity to show the 
film. The problem of food distribution as a causal 
factor in social unrest and war should have the atten- 
tion of all of us. The guide may be obtained for 
fifty cents by writing to the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. 

The Creative Educational Society, Mankato, Min- 
nesota, has announced during the past year that it 
has for distribution a series of documentary photo- 
gtaphs (not movies) entitled Living Together in 
the Modern World. The series is intended for use in 
elementary and junior high school social studies 
classes. The photographs are 814 11 inches, and 
each picture has text material printed on the back. 
A teachers’ manual is included with each series. 
Teachers may obtain the series for a free trial exami- 
nation upon request. 

Kodachrome slides of Mexico and Guatemala may 
be obtained from Elsie Cross, 1305 Lombard Street, 
San Francisco 9, California. Miss Cross’ collection 
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includes some six hundred slides on Mexico and one 
hundred on Guatemala. Slides are sold with descrip- 
tive matter for use of teachers. Miss Cross’ Koda- 
chromes are said to be of exceptional quality. De- 
tailed information and prices will be supplied upon 
request. 

All social studies teachers should be familiar with 


——— 


the service supplied by the Castle Distributors Cor- 
poration, Field Building, 135 South LaSalle Street. 
Chicago 3, Illinois. This company supplies films pro- 
duced by the government, industrial concerns, and 
other organizations. Castle films are free or carry but 
a small service charge. . 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 
Head, Social Studies Department, Girard College, Philadelphia 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


From April to June a series of articles on the 
international political situation ran in Current Hzs- 
tory. In them Frederick L. Schuman, well-known 
professor of political science at Williams College 
and hard-headed realist, stated the essentials for 
enduring peace and the evidences observable for and 
against it. The weight of the evidence, it seemed to 
him, was not favorable. 

In his opening article, “International Anarchy,” 
Professor Schuman marshalled the reasons for be- 
lieving that the long reign of such anarchy will not 
close with this war. Permanent peace requires the 
substitution of world government for the many 
anarchic, absolute sovereignties, but the great na- 
tions do not seem willing to take that step. 

The sentiment is widespread among thoughtful 
persons that world government is possible on the 
basis of federalism, so familiar in the United States. 
In a world federation war can be outlawed and legal 
machinery used instead to settle differences between 
states. But there is no immediate prospect that the 
nations will modify their sovereignty in order to 
effect federation. 

Professor Schuman reviewed the words and deeds 
of our own leaders and legislators to show that it is 
wishful thinking to suppose that they will sacrifice 
the absolute sovereignty of the United States at the 
end of this war. From his reading of the evidence 
he concluded that we shall lose the peace and face 
still another war later. To stave off that day he 
suggested, in lieu of an immediately impossible 
world federation, “a Grand Alliance of America, 
Britain, Russia and China.” 

The suspicions of the democracies, however, are 
great obstacles in the way of an effective alliance 
with Russia. As he studied the statements and actions 
of the leaders, Professor Schuman became convinced 
that the conservatives, the propertied classes, the 
privileged, and others are interested in restoring the 
status quo ante and in curbing the forces of labor, 


republicanism, agrarian reform, and radicalism. In 
his May article on “The New Holy Alliance’’ he 
drew parallels between the forces of reaction in our 
world and those that, under Metternich’s leadership, 
resulted in the Holy Alliance in 1815. 

All these things, of course, are known to the 
leaders of Russia. They trust no nation very far, and 
that is why there are contradictions in Russian foreign 
policy. They are playing it safe with all parties, until 
the confused world situation clears up. Inthe June 
article Professor Schuman discussed what Russia may 
do and what her policies will mean for Europe ( “The 
Soviet Union and the Future of Europe’). 

Russia will very soon be the colossus of Europe. 
Her vast power will change the aspect of all Europe 
and make our own position different. Over against 
the radical colossus of the Eastern hemisphere will 
stand the older, conservative colossus of the West. 
Unless an international accord can be cemented, they 
cannot avoid being drawn into international intrigue, 
for they will be the two great foci in international 
relations. That is a brand new fact. What are its 
implications for American foreign policy? 


CONFUSIONS IN EDUCATION 


The Secretary of the Committee on the Humanities 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, Wil: 
liam Dighton, contributed in June the first of two 
articles to Current History in its series on the subject 
of educational theories and postwar education. In 
“The War of the Professors” he described major 
confusions that plague current education. In his 
survey of the field he found no general agreement 
among educators on the purpose of education and 
how best to fulfill it. Many are disappointed in 
the accomplishments of our vast educational ma 
chinery, finding confirmation in reports from mil 
tary personnel charged with training youth. These 
disagreements and confusions, said the author, tf 
flect “the conflict of basic beliefs and aims of out 
society” in the political, economic, and social fields. 
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Each of these confusions he discussed in turn, pre- 
senting the case of those who urge more liberal 
education, or more vocational education, or more 
specialization, or more general education. 

In Current History for July, Dr. Dighton warned 
that much of our education smacks of ‘Educational 
Totalitarianism.’ Although our purpose is to train 
youth for democracy, educational freedom seems too 
often to be an attribute that is missing in academic 
minds. Educators, insisting upon the rightness of 
their particular programs for training citizens, would 
deny freedom of choice to other educators who think 
differently. Their words speak democracy while their 
attitudes are totalitarian. 

Liberal education in colleges is itself being widely 
discussed. In School and Society for June 24 the 
distinguished educational leader, Boyd H. Bode, 
analyzed “The Problem of Liberal Education.” 
“Liberal Education” was also the topic of recent 
radio addresses by Harry Emerson Fosdick, outstand- 
ing clergyman, Lieutenant-General Alexander A. 
Vandergrift, head of the United States Marines, and 
James Phinney Baxter, college president. The gist of 
these addresses appeared in the Teachers Digest for 
June. Other articles on the same subject followed 
Bode’s in School and Society. In the July 1 issue Guy 
E. Snavely described ‘“The Outlook for Liberal Edu- 
cation.” A week later Dean Spencer B. King, Jr., 
gave the junior college view of the matter (‘“The 
Junior College in Defense of Liberal Education’). 

In Current History’s third article of the series, in 
August, Professor Theodore Brameld of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota takes issue with Dr. Dighton and 
comes to the defense of progressive education (‘‘Pro- 
gressive Education on the Defensive’’). Against the 
background of the causes for its rise, Professor 
Brameld well describes the task progressive educa- 
tion is trying to perform. It is a happy coincidence 
that John Dewey, a founder of progressive educa- 
tion, at the same time was presenting his position in 
the still confused world of educational thought. In 
Fortune for August, in “Challenge to Liberal 
Thought,”” Dewey digs down to the basic differences 
in philosophical approach: and marks out the ele- 
ments of the schism that cleaves our thinking, our 
education, and our world. He welcomes the schism 
4s an opportunity for thinking through to a new 
unity and he suggests how it may be done. A related 
discussion happened also to appear in the notable 
anniversary number of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
‘ure, on August 5. Professor Schrecker, mentioned 
below under the heading, “A Nosegay from 
Harper's,” likewise believes this problem of creating 
4 new unity in our civilization to be the fundamental 
one. He makes a masterly interpretation in an article 
on “Contemporary Civilization and Literature.” 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


The “Educational News and Editorial Comment” 
section of The School Review for May dealt mainly 
with the problem of educational planning for the 
postwar period. The school, equally with business, 
government, and other agencies, recognizes the need 
for planning now to deal with the new world condi- 
tions already making their appearance. 

Professor William C. Reavis of the University of 
Chicago grouped into six categories the problems 
facing educational planners: 

(1) the evaluation of much new material 
destined to find a place in the curriculum, (2) 
the elimination of much outmoded material 
from the curriculum, (3) a thorough revision 
of the objectives of education, (4) the improve- 
ment of methods of teaching and administra- 
tion, (5) the evaluation of the program of 
extra-curriculum activities, and (6) the estab- 
lishment of a new partnership between school 
and community. 

To supplement this general summary Professor 
Reavis gave a detailed table of representative objec- 
tives in twenty-five areas which school superintend- 
ents believe should receive greater postwar emphasis. 
The table lists the objectives in each area. Fifty-four 
administrators from schools in and around Chicago 
had pooled their thinking on the problem of plan- 
ning, and the table is one result. It is a helpful, 
practical contribution to the. subject. Several other 
significant developments in relation to educational 
planning for the postwar world were also described. 

A more detailed analysis was made by Professor 
Reavis and his colleague, Dan H. Cooper, in the 
May issue of The Elementary School Journal, where 
they reported ‘Changes in Emphasis on Educational 
Objectives for the Postwar Period as Viewed by 
School Superintendents.” In The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology for the same month, Professor E. 
George Payne, the editor, contributed an essay on 
“Postwar Education” which suggested less pre- 
occupation with book learning on the secondary level 
and more educational experiencing through work 
and communal activity. Professor Payne opened up 
some unusual lines of thought about secondary school 
work. 

JAPAN 


The entire issue of Fortune for April was a war- 
time appraisal of Japan inspired in part by the 
September, 1936, Japanese number. Americans, 
Japanese Americans, recently released prisoners of 
Nippon, and others prepared this outstanding study. 

The first article is a Japanese account of our treat- 
ment of their nationals in this country after Pearl 
Harbor. The treatment of minorities, like a nation’s 
sports, supplies an excellent gauge of the character 
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of a people. What this country has been doing to 
the Japanese underlines an unlovely trait long appar- 
ent in us, as history records in our treatment of such 
minorities as the Irish, the Jews, the Chinese, and 
above all the Negroes. 

The articles and pictures in Fortune depict many 
sides of Japanese character: religious, ethical, social, 
political, economic. Solutions are not offered, but 
many of the factors that will figure in the postwar 
problem of dealing with Japan are laid bare. 


RACIAL MINORITIES 


The stream of articles on the subject of race is 
endless. Not a month passes without a discussion of 
the subject in some periodical. An unusual summary 
of school practices with regard to this problem was 
given in The Nation’s Schools for May. Eleven city 
administrators from scattered sections of the nation 
related briefly just what their schools are doing 
about the problem of ‘Racial Minorities.’” Others 
who are seeking to promote tolerance and under- 
standing will find much help here. 


AMERICAN WAY IN WAR 


A British professor, well versed in American his- 
tory, contributed to the May number of Harper's 
Magazine an unusual interpretation of “The Ameri- 
can Way in War.” Professor D. W. Brogan of 
Cambridge brilliantly argued the thesis that our 
great size determined our way in war. We have not 
been fettered by the military traditions of the Old 
World, while problems of transport and communica- 
tion, of equipment and supply—logistics—have ever 
been foremost. 

Americans conquered their continent less by bril- 
liant forays and campaigns, common enough in the 
annals of European nations, than by the inexorable 
pressure of overwhelming materials and men sup- 
ported by ample communications. The land was too 
vast to be mastered by a few great campaigns. That 
vastness made the problem of logistics paramount. 
The combination of men and materials and com- 
munications rather than great battles overwhelmed 
the Indians. It was the superiority of the North in 
logistics that finally defeated the Confederacy. The 
same superiority, largely American, gave the Allies 
the victory in 1918. And that same power, now 
increasing to such tremendous proportions, will give 
the Allies the victory today. 

Professor Brogan’s many illuminating observations 
and interpretations of America in war are worth 
remembering. Older high school youth will enjoy 
his lively essay. A provocative complement, in the 
form of excerpts from Mr. Brogan’s new book, will 
be found in the leading article of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for August 12 (‘“The American 
Way in War’). 


—— 


PosTWAR URBAN BUILDING 


The Survey Graphic, last April, presented an ex- 
cellent study of the problems of postwar housing and 
the redevelopment of urban areas. The issue, “Call 
of Our Cities,” was inspired by the Conference on 
Postwar Housing which was held at Chicago in 
March. 

The blight of cities is the slum which, like a 
cancer, spreads from part to part. It seems not im- 
possible to rescue cities from that blight by excision 
and replanning in order to be rid of the conditions 
which encourage its appearance and spread. At pres- 
ent as much as one-third of the nation’s urban area 
is run down and seedy, and should be re-built in 
terms of present-day knowledge of urban planning. 

A building program to excise blighted areas and 
replan them in terms of comfort living, recreation, 
health, and safety would go far to meet the postwar 
unemployment problem. What such a program pre- 
views is shown in the Sarvey in charts and drawings 
visualizing the layout of the neighborhoods of to- 
morrow’s cities. 

The financial aspects of re-housing perhaps over- 
shadow all others. Certainly in the articles in this 
issue they receive major attention. There seems to be 
at present no agreement on how best to resolve the 
financial problem. 

Slums and blighted areas not only increase social 


costs of all kinds but also reduce urban wealth pro- 
duction and cut the tax receipts. The opposite result 
flows from healthy urban areas. The incentives for 
replanning and redeveloping urban areas are there- 
fore great, despite the serious obstacles. The articles 
in this issue of the Sarvey set forth the pros and the 
cons. 


THE FOURTH TERM 


The nomination of President Roosevelt for a 
fourth term makes timely a discussion of the ques- 
tion, “Would the Welfare of America Be En- 
dangered by a Fourth Term?” This question is de- 
bated by political leaders and others in the May 
issue of Congressional Digest. 

As background material for the debate short ac- 
counts are given of the historical setting, in law and 
precedent, of the question of Presidential tenure 
Congressional reactions to the problem since the days 
of Jefferson are set forth. A brief description 1s 1n- 
cluded of the office of chief executive in Great 
Britain and the Dominions, Russia, China, and Ger- 
many under Hitler. 


A NosEGAY FROM Harper's 


During the summer many excellent articles ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine. In the July issue Allan 
G. B. Fisher, a New Zealand economist now 1 
Washington, gave a memorable description o! the 
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changing economy of our time. The title of his 
atticle, “The Clash Between Progress and Security,” 
is taken from his book which, since it appeared in 
1935, has been attracting considerable attention. An 
excellent complement is the leading article in 
Harper's for August, on ‘The Future of Foreign 
Trade.” In it, C. Hartley Grattan and George R. 
Leighton, a Harper's editor, make a not too cheering 
but realistic analysis of a complex problem. Their 
exposition is within the grasp of older, abler youth. 

Americans will be especially interested in the 
“American Diary’ of Paul Schrecker, which ran in 
the July, August, and September issues. Professor 
Schrecker is an eminent European philosopher whom 
the Nazis drove out. Through the eyes of this 
erudite scholar as he traveled over the country, we 
see novel views of our universities, our attitudes, our 
folkways, our provincialisms, our culture. 

Last year Jan Smuts made a remarkable address 
on the future of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, with suggestions about the course its states- 
men might plan for it. Many people are speculating 
upon that future, in the light of the rise of Russia 
and other great powers at a time when Britain’s 
human and material substance is being largely de- 
stroyed in wars. In the July number's leading article 
C. Hartley Grattan, long familiar with the British 
Commonwealth, and an expert on Australia, itemized 
vatious factors that will play important parts in deter- 
mining “What Will Happen to the British Empire?” 

A captivating article in July dealt with early 
America. The American anthropologist, Frank C. 
Hibben, in ““Our Search for the Earliest Americans,” 
tells a stirring tale of the search for Folsom man and 
his culture. Since 1929 it has been known that men 
lived in America long, long before the American 
Indians. The trail of Folsom man has led from New 
Mexico to Alaska, in the days of the American camel, 
horse, mammoth and lion, but the man himself has 
nowhere been found, as yet. 

About a century ago George Mifflin Dallas, after 
whom Dallas, Texas, was named, was Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. In a few lines on page 
172 of the July issue, Harper’s prints ‘Thoughts for 
‘Campaign Year,” taken from Dallas’s diary. Dis- 
tilled from a wide and varied experience, these 
thoughts of an eminent figure in America politics 
are especially provocative for youth. The quotation 
‘s brief enough for display on a bulletin board. 


THE PLAINS INDIANS 


School children, like their elders, have an abun- 
dance of misinformation about the American Indians. 
The National Geographic Magazine’s accurate and 
authoritative series on Indian life and culture does 
much to correct it. Matthew W. Stirling, chief of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 


Institution, wrote the series. In addition to the many 
excellent photographs the articles are illustrated by 
many color plates from the brush of W. Langdon 
Kihn. His paintings accurately show the life of the 
Indian, his activities, his home, and his equipment. 

The latest in the series appeared in the July, 1944, 
issue: “Indians of Our Western Plains.” The earlier 
articles described ‘‘America’s First Settlers, the In- 
dians’” (November, 1937) and “Indian Tribes of 
Pueblo Land’’ (November, 1940). Written for 
adults, these articles are difficult reading for school 
children, except the older, abler youth. 


REVISION OF HISTORY COURSES 


From time to time last year, in these pages, refer- 
ence was made to the 1943-44 meetings of the Mid- 
dle States Council for the Social Studies which were 
held principally to work out revisions in the world 
and United States history courses for secondary 
schools. The full presentation of the year’s work was 
made in the Proceedings of the Council which ap- 
peared recently. 

Two teachers from New York, Sidney N. Barnett 
of the High School of Music and Art and Leo Weitz 
of Girls’ Commercial High School, came away from 
the conferences with the feeling that such experience 
meetings of teachers from different areas are of 
great value to all. To pass that feeling on to their 
colleagues in the high schools of New York City, 
they wrote the article in High Points for June on 
‘Social Studies Curricula for the Post-War World.” 
It is a fair and competent, although necessarily con- 
densed, account of the work of the Council, particu- 
larly stressing several of the type-courses of study 
which were considered by the conferences. 

Teachers interested in the complete account of 
this important series of conferences as published in 
the Proceedings of the Council should write to its 
editor, Morris Wolf, Girard College, Philadelphia 
21, Pa. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY 


At Temple University in Philadelphia, for more 
than two years, forums of high school students from 
the metropolitan area have been held to discuss the 
theme, “World War II—Its Implications for Youth 
and the Future.’’ These forums were part of a larger 
project set up by the university with the view to 
finding an answer to the question, “What is the 
function of an educational institution in these times?” 

Professor Merrill E. Bush, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning, told how the project 
arose and how the forums and conferences were 
planned and conducted, in the April number of The 
Clearing House (‘“Watchman, What of the Fu- 
ture?”). High schools will be particularly interested 
in the workings of the secondary school forums, for 
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they have been of real benefit to the participating 
students and teachers. Since similar meetings can be 
held in other communities, Professor Bush’s account 
of those at Temple University will help teachers. 
Educational Leadership for May was written by 
pupils. Called “Listen—They Speak,” the issue set 
forth the children’s appraisal of their school experi- 
ences, in their own words. Small children as well as 
youth gave their views. Such a glimpse into the minds 
of their pupils is not granted teachers often enough. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


“Education for New Tasks’ is the theme for 
American Education Week, this year. In facing these 
tasks we are reminded by the National Education 
Association that perennial shortcomings as well as 
new problems challenge us. Six of them are particu- 
larly pressing today: 

1. We must have adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for all of the children of all of the 
people. 

. We must have better salaries for teachers. 

. We must make our schools better instru- 
ments for the promotion of democracy in the 
postwar world. 

4. We must develop an educational program 
which will contribute to the economic power 
and well being of our country. 

5. We must make education an integral feature 
of plans for international organization. 

. We need to make education in this country 
as vital a concern of community and national 
policy as it is being made in Great Britain or 
Russia. 

The Association, as in other years, is ready to 
supply schools with materials for use in the ob- 
servance of American Education Week. The daily 
topics are: 


American Education Week 


Sunday, November 5: Building Worldwide 
Brotherhood 

Monday, November 6: Educating All the 
People 

Tuesday, November 7: Improving Schools for 
Tomorrow 

Wednesday, November 8: Developing an En- 
during Peace 

Thursday, November 9: Preparing for the New 
Technology 

Friday, November 10: Enriching Our Cultural 
Heritage 

Saturday, November 11: Bettering Community 
Life 

FOR THE TEACHER 


Teachers engaged in re-planning courses will want 


— 


to read a group of articles in the April issue of The 
School Executive. The Educational Planning Section 
dealt with ‘The Social Studies Program.” Professor 
Erling M. Hunt of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, reviewed the recent changes in social studies, 
suggested what the trends are, and described ‘The 
Place of the Social Studies” in today’s curriculum, 
Then followed articles by administrators and teach- 
ers telling what is being done with social studies in 
the schools of such scattered communities as Eugene 
(Oregon), Moultrie (Georgia), and Denver (Colo- 
rado). In conclusion there is a carefully ‘Selected 
Bibliography on the Social Studies Program.” 

In this same number, two members of the New 
York State Education Department described ‘New 
York State’s Social Studies Program.” A new aur. 
riculum has recently been developed through the 
cooperative efforts of administrators and classroom 
teachers, This article and those in the Educational 
Planning Section tell of plans for reorganizing and 
regrading social studies materials in order to make 
them more effective in shaping the lives of pupils. 

Only a generation ago the elementary school was 
terminal, for most Americans. Those who went on 
to the secondary school went to it usually because it 
was the preparatory school for college. Now the 
secondary school is the terminal school for most 
citizens while the elementary school has become the 
preparatory school, fitting children for the secondary 
level to which the vast majority of them will go. 
What are the implications of this shift? Superintend- 
ent Willard B. Spalding of Portland (Oregon) dis- 
cusses them in The High School Journal for May 
(“The Changing Nature of the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools’’). 

Junior high school teachers should not miss the 
discussion of ‘The Junior High School Teachers 
and the Curriculum” which ran in High Points in 
the issues for February, April, and May. The account 
is a summary of workshop studies in New York in 
which a third of the junior high school teachers 
participated. Twelve guiding principles governing 
education are described critically in this series and 
illustrations are given to show how to apply them 
in the curriculum. 

In the May number of High Points, Fannie D. 
Johannes of the James Monroe High School pre 
sented a useful, long bibliography of “Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Teaching of Pan Americanism.” See also 
‘Materials and Suggestions for Wartime Teaching, 
a regular feature of High Points. 

Professor Mary E. Townsend of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, assembled much usable m* 
terial for “Teaching the War and the Peace: Some 
Current Resources for Teachers,” in the / eachers 
College Record for May. Although she described 
notable books on the subject, her principal interest 
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was in bulletins, reports, pamphlets, magazines, and 
similar resources. Both the story of the war and the 
problems of the peace were her concern. 

The subject of the Educational Planning section 
of the July issue of The School Executive was “The 
Secondary School.’’ In five articles outstanding edu- 
cators analyzed the functions, characteristics, needs, 
school plant, and equipment of our secondary 
schools. What the high school faces in the more 
immediate future is their common concern. A brief 
bibliography concludes the symposium. 

“Agenda for Peace’’ is the theme of the eighteen 
addresses in the July number of The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
The articles themselves are grouped into three divi- 
sions: “Rehabilitation and Relief,” “Economic and 
Political Reconstruction,” and “‘Postwar Organization 
and Cooperation.” These titles indicate the number’s 
timeliness. 

The issue of Social Action for June 15 took up in 
a practical way the delinquency problem: ‘Children 
and Young People in Wartime Communities.” The 
five articles on the subject came from the pens of 
social workers close to it as part of their work. As a 
result, the treatment is realistic. Included, at the end, 
are lists of “Private Agencies to Call On” and 
“Pamphlets to Order.” 

Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, in the 
July Survey Graphic, expressed himself feelingly 
“On Being an American.” The article, a recent 
address for “I Am an American Day,” is brief and 
inspiring. Its tone is illustrated in these sentences: 

If one faith can be said to unite a great 
people, surely the ideal which holds us to- 
gether beyond any other is our belief in the 
moral worth of the common man, whatever his 
race or religion. In this faith America was 
founded, to this faith have her poets and seers 
and statesmen and the unknown millions, gen- 
eration after generation, devoted their lives. 

Several surveys whose results were recently re- 
leased are of interest to teachers. The National Self- 
Government Committee (80 Broadway, New York 
City) conducted “‘a nation-wide survey of the extent 
of student participation in school activities.” Pro- 
fessor Earl P. Kelley of Wayne University, in charge 
of the survey, reached 470 schools from the ele- 
mentary to the college level; in all parts of the 
nation. Not very rapid progress in “ ‘learning de- 
mocracy by living it’”’ is apparently being made. In 
some schools close adult supervision “ ‘virtually 
thallenge(s) the students to try to do anything.’” 
Some administrators do not believe in student gov- 
eament; many give student organizations very little 
Power; younger classes often are excluded from par- 
ticipation; and some student groups meet as infre- 
quently as once a month or “ ‘when necessary.’ ”” It 


was encouraging, however, to find schools where 
teachers were sympathetic toward such student 
activity. Student organizations usually met weekly or 
bi-weekly and handled matters which, throughout 
schools surveyed, totalled thirty-six separate projects, 
ranging from maintaining order in lunchrooms and 
managing extra-curricular activities to directing 
assembly programs. 

The well-known National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter (University of Denver), in its June 10 and June 
25 “News of Public Opinion Surveys,” gave an 
account of two bier nalies educational surveys. One 
(June 10) disclosed, in sum, that the public ranks 
academic subjects and character education as most 
important, and vocational training as next. The 
other survey indicated that a majority of citizens are 
satisfied with the American school system as it is. 
These surveys are worth studying because the break- 
down of replies does reveal specific criticisms. It is 
evident, however, that many views and criticisms 
spring from ignorance and not from knowledge and 
understanding. How much weight shall be given to 
the opinion, for instance, of those people who say 
that the teaching of the “3 R’s” is most important 
when it is reported that those who think so them- 
selves never got beyond the elementary school? 

“The Fortune Survey” in Fortune for July indi- 
cates, among other things, that a rather large ma- 
jority of the American public favors, for the postwar 
period, the drafting of all young men for Army 
training. They should be drafted when they finish 
high school, the majority believes, and should be 
trained for a year or longer. Our college youth over- 
whelmingly approve American participation in an 
international organization of nations, and most of 
them disapprove of racial discrimination. 


THE LONG IsLAND SOCIAL STUDIES 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Pacific lands and the New York twelve-year 
social studies course of study were the major fields 
of interest for the Long Island Social Studies Teach- 
ers Association during the year, 1943-1944. Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Stoll, who have traveled extensively 
in the Alaskan area on missions for the American 
Museum of Natural History, gave a vivid presenta- 
tion of the Dutch Harbor country, at a dinner meet- 
ing last October. An exhibition of Eskimo and Indian 
clothing, furnishings, utensils, and adornments as 
well as a fine set of slides provided a delightful arm- 
chair trip to the Aleutians. 

In November, Miss Mildred McChesney, super- 
visor of social studies for the state of New York, 
gave a helpful “report of progress of the new state 
program in social studies.”” She showed that the chil- 
dren who experience the whole course will acquire 
the knowledge, understandings, and skills requisite 
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for successful citizenship in our democracy. 

The year’s activities culminated in the spring with 
a dinner meeting devoted to the ‘‘new” geography 
and the culture and history of the Netherlands East 
Indies and Burma. Mr. Carl Nelson of Rand Mc- 
Nally Company, a distinguished cartographer, ex- 
plained global geography from Columbus to the 
present air-age. He demonstrated with maps how 
man has conquered the distances of the earth, and 
showed the strategy of the Pacific War as the 
Japanese planned it and as the Allies are working it. 
Miss Harriet Hale of the Morris High School, New 
York, talked of the culture and history of parts of 
the Far East where we are now vitally engaged and 


— 


about which our general information has been most 
vague. Miss Hale, who has travelled extensively jn 
the Far East, displayed splendid examples of the art 
of Eastern peoples. 
The following are the officers for 1944-45: 
President: Gertrude Wetterauer, Hicksville High 
School, Hicksville 
Vice President: Randal C. Powell. Malverne High 
School, Malverne 
Secretary: Cornelia Doedeyns, Mineola High School, 
Mineola 
Treasurer: Mrs. E. J. Wanser, Oyster Bay High 
School, Oyster Bay. f 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by RICHARD H. MCFEELY 
The George School, George School, Pennsylvania 


Man the Measure. A New Approach to History. By 
Erich Kahler. New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 1943. Pp. 700. $5.00. 

Here is a powerful survey of history. Here is a 
provocative point of view in regard to the writing 
and understanding of history. Here is a scholarly 


effort to probe to the basis of the current world dis- 
aster and to help mankind in the future by looking 


at his past. 

Man the Measure is a survey of the history of 
man and his development as a self-conscious creature. 
It is a vigorous attempt to demonstrate the unity of 
history—unified because it is all subordinate to man, 
the true subject of history. It claims that the crucial 
factor in history has been man’s increasing awareness 
of himself and his surroundings in the world. 

The reviewer finds it impossible within this space 
to cover both the idea of the ‘‘approach”’ of this book 
and the actual expression of this approach in the 
whole sweep of history which is the content of the 
book. He feels incapable of doing much more than 
attempting to clarify the approach and to present a 
few of the main points in the history. He feels him- 
self in solid agreement with the author’s claim that 
this is the sort of history to which all students and 
teachers of the subject should devote themselves in 
large part. 

Erich Kahler claims that the great basic tragedy of 
our time is that man has ceased believing in his unity 
with all other men. Man now believes, half- 
consciously or consciously, that the only ties among 
men are man-made ties which he is as free to break 
as to make. The bonds of humanity which were 
established by Christianity or by a belief in a com- 


mon human nature are no longer effective. Morals 
and ethics and the qualitative values which sustained 
our civilization have been dissipated. This is the true 
issue about which war is being waged on all levels: 
military, political, economic, and intellectual. It is a 
basic and vital question to all of us. 

The author contends—and it is not an original 
thought—that the historians of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have in many cases contributed to 
contemporary man’s doubts as to his own nature. 
Abdicating the historian’s responsibility for clarifica- 
tion, neglecting to interpret and integrate their sub- 
ject, they have broken history down. It has become 
divided into field of politics, economics, sociology, 
art, etc. Snowed under by “‘facts,” claiming objec- 
tivity, they have neglected the fact that all phases 
of history must have a common unity in the func 
tions of man, or else history is worthless. 

The crying, practical question of our time is this 
“Is there a human quality common to man and dis: 
tinguishing man from the animal? Does history give 
evidence of this human quality?’ Is there a com 
tinuity, a development of all history, or is it merely 
the chaotic story of the rise and fall of groups and 
individuals? Can we grasp the events of these days 
and understand them in their epochal setting in 4 
history that makes sense? Can we, seeing the tide ot 
history, point the direction for the future of man. 
This is rightly the crucial concern of the historian 
and teacher of history. 

Man the Measure is primarily a book of histoty 
and not about history. It is a tremendous survey of 
man which begins at the beginning with the basis 
of making a distinction between man and animal, 
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and carries the story through the entire history of 
the West to the present. The first point made is 
that man is definitely distinct from the animals be- 
cause Of his faculty of “‘going beyond himself—the 
general quality of man that is the pivot of all the 
various achievements and manifestations of his civili- 
zation, a quality that cannot be localized anatomical- 
ly or physiologically, but that emerges from the com- 
plex totality of the human organism.” This quality 
is man’s “spirit.” 

There are two functions of the spiritual faculty 
of man (‘‘spirit’’ here is not meant to carry a qualita- 
tive meaning). It first enables man to distinguish 
between himself and his surroundings—to objectify 
himself as an individual man—and, second, these 
limits being recognized, it enables man to transcend 
his own body, to step over his own limits, in order 
to be concerned with more than himself. It makes 
possible a spiritual life which rises above personal, 
practical interests, which is objective, and is in- 
tegrated in a higher objective. Spirit as a value 
derives also from spirit as a fact. 

The author says that history is truly the account 
of the evolution of this human quality: 

























































































































































































































: The successive development of these two acts 
- or faculties of man. . . . In the early period 
|s: human history is mainly the formation of the 
54 faculty of detaching and discerning a non-self 
from self. The later part of human history is 
nal the genesis and perfection of the quality of 
nd transcending. Accordingly, the subject of 
| to human history is man’s relation to the world 
Ife. that surrounds him. This world consists of a 
1Ca- broader, non-human sphere, the universe, and 
ub- a narrower, human sphere, the human com- 
me munity. In the process of his evolution, man 
Dy, first, by a series of objectivations, detaches and 
ec: discerns these two spheres from his own grad- 
ases ually conceived existence, and later establishes 
unc: his new, transcending relation to them. The 
differentiation of man’s relation to the human 
his: community develops the human individual. 
dis- The earlier periods of human evolution involve 
give the gradual detachment of a non-self from a self. 
con- Beginning with primitive man, who identifies him- 
rely ‘elf entirely with his surroundings, human evolution 
and proceeds to the conscious striving for a spiritual 
days conformity with a universe distinctly visualized and 
in 4 comprehended. At the same time in respect to his 
le of telations among men, human evolution is a develop- 
man ment from a pre-individual community held together 
orian only by physical ties, a community identical with 
What we understand by “‘species,” toward the striv- 
story ing for a consciously built and organized post- 
ey of individual community, a collective order. 
basis The gradual detachment and discernment of the 






individual came through a series of objectivations. 








First, was the emergence of religion, so that the 
dead of a clan, or animals, or cosmic forces, were 
worshipped—in other words conceived as different 
from people. This also led to conception of periods 
of time—of past and present, as distinguished from 
eternity. A similar process took place in the relation 
of man to his human community, which was con- 
ceived as a definite and present sphere. Thus the 
priest was singled out as a special man. 

The second great objectivation occurred when 
man’s relation to the cosmic forces developed from 
religion to world religion. The universe became to 
be a whole, all-comprising, spiritual power, detached 
from man and all earthly, material things, and so 
necessitating a spiritual approach. The corresponding 
development in the area of human relations was 
the concept of a united humanity, a community of 
equal, brotherly human beings, of human beings as 
such, and the concept of a common destiny of man- 
kind, a unity and continuity of human history and 
evolution. 

Christianity is the climax of this second great 
objectivation, the completion of which was the con- 
tribution of the three great peoples of antiquity—the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 

This second major step eventually brought about 
opposition of the spiritual and earthly spheres. The 
Catholic Church became opposed to the earthly em- 
pire and in the struggle between them both crumbled. 
With this “the spiritual rule of a united world re- 
ligion melted into thin air, and the result was the 
secular and profane world of the Renaissance, con- 
sisting of many individual territorial powers that 
initiated the political struggles and the international 
anarchy of the modern world. A multitude of emanci- 
pated, self-reliant individuals faced the task of ruling 
themselves.” 

The third and last great objectivation consisted in 
the detachment and discernment of nature from 
man. This was stimulated by the emancipation of 
man from religious bonds. More and more he de- 
veloped his rational faculty. Science and modern 
technology are the result. Rationalism or romantic 
materialism were the modes of modern thought— 
mechanical causality was generally accepted. These 
intellectual attitudes of the modern mind have ex- 
pressed themselves in science, art, politics, tech- 
nology, and economy. 

There is not space here to outline these develop- 
ments, beginning with the disintegration of Christian 
unity and the secularization of man, as these have 
been expressed in the various “fields” of history. 
The effect is the amazing situation of the present: 
our secular world, with no superhuman order—the 
impulses and inclinations of human beings develop- 
ing unchecked, and eventually the means of life 
becoming the ends themselves, outgrowing the mas- 
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tery of humans and resulting in profound anarchy. 
The recovery of the concept of a consistent order of 
the world is the prerequisite for man’s mastery of 
his world and of his life. In our present condition 
“technics and ethics become in a curious way 
synonymous. . . .” 

The Nazis have bared the terrible, real, implica- 
tions of this descent. Hitler is a symptom and what 
he represents will not be destroyed by the defeat of 
his armies. The defense of our civilization is not, 
really, a defensive process, but a progressive one of 
going ahead to a higher level of realization. The 
spirit of tomorrow is the important thing. 

The author is slow to make suggestions in this 
respect, but does point out that the new principle, 
or the regained principle, of human unity has al- 
ready evolved to a certain extent. For instance, while 
the pre-eminence of production as our chief eco- 
nomic aim in the past has been a great evil it has, 
nevertheless, brought the world into a condition of 
unity is some respects. Independence of nations and 
individuals is no longer possible economically. Tech- 
nics of transportation and communication also point 
strongly toward unity. 

In addition, however, a “new state of mind’ is 
needed—"‘a new spirit of cooperation all over the 
world.” “Human civilization is founded on the 
spiritual and moral values that make man a human 
being. . . . Human civilization stands and falls with 
the fostering of these values, and the materials 
standard of living stands and falls with human 
civilization.” Humans crave a faith—a nobler faith 
than that of the state, or of a superior race. They 
need a bond of faith that does not now exist. 

Government will be important in the develop- 
ment of the future. A new democracy is needed—a 
democracy which is economic, dynamic, and univer- 
sal. Idealism will be seen to be the realistic course. 

What is needed fundamentally is a new faith in 
man—not a deification of individual men, nor a 
naive faith in the rational progress of mankind, but 
a faith in the human element in man. This must not 
be irrational, but will be a super-rational faith. Some 
of the natural sciences are already leading the way 
for a concept. The social sciences are lagging far 
behind. 

Erich Kahler has no illusions about the effect the 
mere suggestion of this idea may have. He believes 
it will have little effect. He says that men will not 
achieve the higher awareness except that it will be 
tortured out of them through cruel and bitter neces- 
sity of the generations to come. 

As teachers of history we should welcome the 
clarification this work gives us. It seems clear to the 
reviewer that the human spirit 7s the main concern 
of our subject and we should somehow be able to 
present this conception to our students on the ra- 


———— 


tional plane. The book contains a wealth of sug. 
gestion, and it is regrettable that this review has 
scarcely touched the actual history content. 

The reviewer believes further, however, that 
teachers should also be on the frontier of the spirit 
in the direction we give our personal lives. We 
should not only be able to commend a “new spirit 
of cooperation,” but we should attempt even now to 
begin living the new spirit and the new faith. Yes, 
even now we must start. It will not be easy. 

ERNEST F. SEEGERS 
District Training School 
Laurel, Maryland 


The Great Transformation. By Karl Polanyi. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944. Pp. xiii, 315. 
$3.00. 

Karl Polanyi, an eminent Austrian emigrte- 
philosopher, has rewritten the history of the last 
150 years in order to explain the collapse of nine- 
teenth century civilization. In glowing prose, he has 
demonstrated a gift for dramatic expression and 
dynamic antithesis, and has given us a book that 
will constitute one of the signs along the road to 
that “new society” that can yet be created if we have 
the will and the capacity to think and to act in 
accordance with the fine compulsives of this “‘last 
great chance” of the democracies of the world. 

In the light of the political, social, and economic 


speculations of modern man, Mr. Polanyi points out 
that nineteenth century civilization rested on the 


cardinal tenets of economic liberalism ( a free 
market, gold standard, balance-of-power of the great 
states, and political and social liberalism). Although 
we may still be included to return to the ‘normalcy’ 
of the nineteenth century liberalism, The Great 
Transformation warns conclusively that the whole 
pattern of social organization has been so dis- 
organized that we can no longer contemplate the 
use of those old instruments and agencies of the past 
to create the “anatomy of survival’ in the future. 
Abandoning the nihilistic effort to rediscover the 
past, he stresses the necessity of a collective agenda 
for a democratically-controlled society. 

Mr. Polanyi rejects the dialectical determinism of 
Karl Marx and the simplistic apologetics of the 
reactionaries of a laissez-faire pattern that fails to 
utilize the total potential energies in the economic 
processes of modern civilization. In his penetrating 
analysis of the historical transformation of the In 
dustrial Revolution, he maintains that the majo 
tragedy was brought about not by the greed of the 
profit-seeking capitalists but by the social devestation 
of an uncontrolled system of a market economy. In 
this, he is tough-minded and realistic in writing out 
the capital imperatives of the “‘society” of the future 
in which land, labor, and money—the dynamics 0! 
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industry—must be effectively and intelligently con- 
trolled if nationally and internationally we are to 
approximate the order for which men are fighting 
and dying all over the world in free man’s last great 
chance. 

His analysis of the self-regulating market leads 
quite naturally to a detailed discussion of the Speen- 
hamland system, which was inaugurated by the jus- 
tices of Berkshire, England, in 1795. Moved by the 
manifest inability of the ordinary laborer to earn 
enough for his family’s food and possessed of larger 
hearts than heads, they fixed a scale of relief propor- 
tional to the price of wheat and the size of the 
laborer’s family. The system was widely copied and 
constituted the general pattern until the enactment 
of the Poor Law of 1834. Its institutional weaknesses 
merely led to further disastrous results and produced 
the effect of actually driving wages down and pauper- 
izing a large section of the working class. The Speen- 
hamland Act demonstrates that armchair principles 
often fail to meet the exacting demands of the many 
areas of expansion in a rapidly growing society. 

This book has a very compulsive message for the 
thoughtful economist, the aggressive historian, the 
arching sociologist, and the intelligent citizen. It 
has a message for anyone who is creatively interested 
in thinking and acting in accordance with the great 
imperatives of The Great Transformation in this 
revolutionary period, the scale of which the world 
has never previously witnessed. If we do not accept 
its militant challenge, we shall again revert to the 
‘formulas of normalcy,” that will eventuate in the 
“death, doom, and destruction”’ of war and revolu- 
tion. 

Its cool and ruthless analysis of the social devasta- 
tion produced by an uncontrolled system of a market 
economy commends the provocative study to those 
who, in the words of Max Lerner, “. . . have the 
courage to face the campaign of history with high 
purpose and soldierly courage, and wrest what vic- 
tories we can for the sort of world we want to 
fashion.” Although the author makes no effort to 
give the answers, he has gone a Copernican-distance 
in pointing the way to the ‘‘new world” of the “new 
society,” 

CHARLES N. SISSON 
Coker College 
Hartsville, S.C. 


Come Over Into Macedonia. By Harold B. Allen. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1943. Pp. xviii, 313. $3.00. 

This first-century call to the Apostle Paul was to 
become an equally pleading call nineteen centuries 
later, As a result of mass population shifts and the 
disjunction of economies produced by World War I, 
that call could have come from any one of a number 
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of devastated areas. Upon Macedonia was thrown 
the bulk of over a million refugees from Turkey. In 
the most prosperous times the Macedonians could 
eke from their countryside only a bare subsistence. 
How could they survive along with such additional 
population? 

The Near East Relief organization saved the lives 
of thousands of those people. In the year 1928 Har- 
old B. Allen was granted a leave of absence from 
Rutgers University to accept an appointment as Edu- 
cational Director for Near East Relief. His assign- 
ment was that of helping outplaced orphans make 
the adjustment to their new communities so that 
they would be of least liability to Macedonia. In 
making the preliminary survey Mr. Allen’s keen 
powers of observation and insight revealed that the 
deeper need of Macedonia was rehabilitation for the 
entire community rather than relief for a few. A long 
train of historical movements and events combined 
with geographical factors had been denying the 
Greeks of Macedonia the taken-for-granted stand- 
ard of living of most Americans. Through little 
fault of their own they had been compelled to exist 
rather than to live. Inasmuch as Near East Relief 
was gradually closing out its relief activities Mr. 
Allen’s recommendations for a rehabilitation pro- 
gram would have to be planned and executed under 
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a new organization. Seeing the extensive possibili- 
ties in that plan, Near East Relief reorganized as the 
Near East Foundation. 

This book is the account of the crystallization of 
Mr. Allen’s reconstruction plans as he carried them 
through to 1938. The reader is impressed by several 
facts concerning the development of that undertak- 
ing: (1) the approach was remarkably scientific amid 
so many variable factors: every effort was made to 
gather all the facts before determining a course of 
action; (2) the approach and execution of the plans 
was patient, sympathetic and unbiased; (3) willing- 
ness to admit failure here and there, and then to 
capitalize on those failures indicates a sincere desire 
to do a philanthropic piece of work; (4) the ramifi- 
cations of the educational task gradually reached out 
into four major areas of Macedonian life—agricul- 
ture, recreation, home welfare, sanitation; (5) 
basically, the philosophy was that of helping a de- 
pressed people help themselves. 

This actually might be termed a “war book.” Out 
of the devastation of World War II will come many 
“Macedonian Calls.’ Although the conditions will 
vary in various parts of the world, basically the 
pattern of coping with the problems will be that 
described above. The spirit of meekness and sim- 
plicity in answering that call is reflected in the style 
of this volume. For social scientists, statesmen, and 
would-be postwar planners this is invaluable read- 
ing. For the layman the narrative is definitely a 
human-interest story that proves quite absorbing. 

JOHN C. APPEL 
Newton High School 
Newton, Pennsylvania 


Man’s Food: Its Rhyme or Reason. By Mark 
Graubard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. x, 213. $2.50. 

Mark Graubard has made a distinct contribution 
to the National Nutrition Program through this 
little volume. 

The book strikes directly at our weaknesses and 
foibles in our inherited or adopted food habits. It 
also explains our unwillingness to accept scientific 
data on either optimum health or deficiency diseases. 

Written particularly to influence changes in atti- 
tudes, the author discusses the food habits of man 
through the ages and points out the slow growth of 
scientific knowledge. He takes care to include the 
important facts which are available today to guide 
our choice of food and to build a stronger physical 
nation. 

In discussing the situation on a psychological basis, 
he builds up a convincing case in the minds of the 
readers that having the information is only the first 
step; the will to change habits is the important factor. 


For high school boys and girls the book is inter- 
esting, first, because it has been written for labor 
organizations, which takes it out of the classroom 
type of book. Secondly, its approach is different from 
that of other books on nutrition for it makes pupils 
feel that they are dealing with a world problem. 

The style of the book is easy. The author makes no 
attempt to obscure meanings through the use of 
technical terms unfamiliar to the man in the street. 

ANNE E. DASHIELL 
The George School 
George School, Pennsylvania 


Six Thousand Years of Bread: Its Holy and Unhol) 
History. By H. E. Jacob. New York: Double. 
day, Doran and Company, 1944. Pp. ix ++ 399. 
$4.50. 

From almost any angle, the story of bread through- 
out human history is a fascinating subject. To project 
the story from all angles in a single volume is an 
ambitious task. However that is the task undertaken 
by Mr. Jacob, a “‘social and technical, religious, po- 
litical, and scientific story.” After nearly twenty 
years of research, Mr. Jacob’s book was completed in 
the United States, following an interval in a Nazi 
concentration camp. 

Six Thousand Y ears of Bread is a little difficult to 
classify. In a broad way, it is history—it is a history 
of bread and also a consideration of bread in history. 
But it is more than history—it is a tract for this year 
of 1944, concluding as it does with a passionate 
appeal for the feeding of Europe, an appeal both for 
humanity and statesmanship. The six thousand years 
are broken into six unequal periods—prehistoric 
man, the ancient world, the middle ages, the early 
Americas, the nineteenth century and our time. 

With indebtedness ‘‘to 4000 works for facts and 
thoughts,” the author has brought together a great 
mass and variety of information. It is not too closely 
knit and at times indulges in items only curious of 
amusing. Perhaps because the author is also 4 
novelist, this book makes no pretense of meeting the 
requirements of an exacting historiography. Its 
organization is too casual and the factors of time 
and space are too sketchily handled. One’s sense is 
of a collection of materials rather than of a historical 
process. Rhetorical phrasing and occasional bits of 
fantasy reveal more of the social outlook of the 
author than assist the historical development. A too 
frequent use of “perhaps” leaves the reader to finish 
the research. 

Though in no systematic form, a sort of deter- 
minism runs through the book: “Climate is destiny. 
“Climate and soil mold men, shape their customs, 
their views and the metaphysics of their ethics. 
“Egypt was in every sense the gift of the Nile 
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It is bread, however, that plays the major role in 
history. The rise and fall of Rome, for example, are 
determined by bread: ‘“The Romans converted bread 
into a political factor. They ruled by it, conquered the 
entire world by it, and lost the world again through 
it.” The American Civil War is only a story of bread: 
"Today we know that the issue was sealed, that the 
side that possessed bread had victory preordained 
for it.” “The American Revolutionary War was not 
lost, thanks to the simple logic of the earth which 
continued to produce bread.’’ Had it been lost, the 
American farmer ‘‘would once more have become a 
European farmer’’ pressed down by the land system 
fom which he had fled. These generalizations, 
picked at random, stand unargued and unsupported, 
and reveal more the author’s enthusiasms than the 
processes of history. 

The author is fascinated by the place of bread in 
teligious history. Jesus, for example, has meaning 
only in terms of bread: He is “the Bread God” who 
in the Lord’s Prayer taught His disciples to ask 
‘tbove all for ‘daily bread.’ That the Prayer’s first 
tequest is for the Kingdom of God on earth as in 
heaven is ignored, as is Jesus’ profound observation 
that “Man does not live by bread alone.” Peculiar 
interest is shown in Jesus’ claim that he is the bread 
of life but the author’s uncritical acceptance of John’s 
account of the Capernaum episode when Jesus “with 


terrifying directness commanded his listeners to eat 
his flesh and drink his blood’ reveals little under- 
standing of John’s gospel and leads to strained con- 
clusions. The revulsion of Jesus’ listeners, says the 
author, was due to Jewish abhorrence of human 
blood (p. 104) though elsewhere (p. 162) he says 
the ‘Orient . . . found nothing strange that his fol- 
lowers eat his flesh and blood.” 

Though this book is not significant history, one 
can read with profit and pleasure the scientific and 
technical story of bread which the author gives. One 
can respond to his sympathy for the hungry of all 
centuries and can applaud his plea for the feeding 
of Europe. 

IRVING STODDARD KULL 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Gauging Public Opinion. By Hadley Cantril and 
Research Associates. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xiv, 318. $3.75. 

This book deals with highly important and widely 
misunderstood new methods of measuring public 
opinion. It is divided into six parts, each dealing with 
significant aspects of the problem, such as setting the 
issues, interviewing, sampling, getting at public de- 
terminants and polling techniques. About fifty pages 
are devoted to a valuable appendix and a current 
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research bibliography. It evaluates the various re- 
search techniques used by the Office of Public 
Opinion Research and the American Institute of 
Public Opinion. In many instances results of both 
organizations are compared. All the techniques are 
used in an effort to obtain as much objectivity as 
possible. 

The study is dealing with a very difficult type of 
social research. It is an effort to secure cross-section 
data that will be scientific and at the same time meet 
an everchanging current popular need. Expense and 
time are always pressing problems in this type of 
research. This book gives the public an idea of how 
nation-wide efforts of ‘‘sounding’’ public opinion 
on current issues are really conducted. As with most 
such studies the persistent problem of public opinion 
research is the one of interpetation. The data in 
themselves are of little value until their meaning 
is understood. Scope and intensity in narrow time 
situations are factors that have to be met. 

The authors have presented valuable research tech- 
niques that will help answer many of the pressing 
questions we all ask concerning the use of polls in 
measuring public opinion. In spite of the few criti- 
cisms of the form and content of this book, the 
writer feels that the authors have made a real con- 
tribution to this important phase of social research. 
It is a book that should be used in community dis- 


cussion groups and in university classes of sociology 
and political science. 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
Municipal University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


George Fitzhugh, Propagandist of the Old South. 
By Harvey Wish. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 
360. 

This is the life story of a man who ardently be- 
lieved in slavery as the correct and proper solution 
to our economic and political problems. Born in 
1806, in Virginia, George Fitzhugh lived through 
the period of United States history which led to the 
Civil War and after the Civil War had a share in re- 
building the South, till he died in 1881. The author, 
Harvey Wish, does a remarkable piece of research 
work combined with interesting narrative and 
readable history. The book is free of the usual offen- 
sive viewpoints found in books on the subject of 
slavery. 

The author in his preparation for this book went 
to thousands of original sources, and by these has so 
well justified the things he says about Fitzhugh that 
no northern reader can justly take offence to the 
things spoken by Fitzhugh. The reader gets the im- 
pression that what Fitzhugh said and wrote as a 
lecturer and journalist came from a deep conviction. 


——e 


With a fiery determination and zeal he tried to make 
friends and opponents see his viewpoint, for the 
doctrine he taught was in his mind the salvation of 
the nation. 

By tracing the family history of the Fitzhughs the 
author develops a fine view of Virginia background 
taking us back to Colonial times. Fitzhugh lived in 
Virginia, and as a Virginian felt called to take a 
typically Virginian interest in national politics. Early 
he was absorbed with the cause of slavery and made 
use of his able pen in pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles. Slavery Justified was a good enough pamphlet 
to arouse a storm of applause and criticism from cor- 
responding sides. Other pamphlets were later com- 
bined in a volume, Sociology for the South. Can- 
nibals All was his second volume. 

In his lecture travels in the New England states 
defining and defending slavery his talks and those of 
his opponents raised so much stir that the leaders 
questioned the wisdom of free speech. The peak of 
journalistic activity was reached after a long career 
of writing and speaking, when he began to write 
regularly for De Bow’s Review. DeBow says: ‘What 
the author of Cannibals All writes and sends us we 
publish without hesitation, knowing him to be a 
bold, fearless, ingenious, learned, though somewhat 
eccentric writer.” (1859). 

After serving the South in the Civil War he re- 
turned from the war to do his share to build up the 
post-war South. “He saw a ray of hope in the future 
of the South. Abolitionism had destroyed the na- 
tional equilibrium between North and South, but 
economic factors were in operation which should 
once more restore the former balance.” To the stu- 
dent of American history the name of George Fitz- 
hugh may not suggest the value of this book. but he 
will find in it an accurate picture of the life and 
thinking of the period just before and after the 
great conflict over slavery, with many of the eccentric 
and unfair things that were said and done to defend 
or promote a policy. 

Noau G. Goon 
Lancaster Mennonite School 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Guide to Public Opinion Polls. By George Gallup. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. xviii, 104. $1.50. 

The public opinion polls have become a fixed 
and important institution in American life, and ate 
growing in the number of problems they sample. 
More and more references are being made to them 
by writers, speakers, politicians, teachers, and others. 
To the thoughtful user of such findings many ques: 
tions occur, such as: ‘How valid and reliable afe 
the results?” “What are the purposes of the group 
making the survey?” “Who is interviewed and how 
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are they chosen?’ “How are the questions selected?” 
For such persons this little volume by Dr. Gallup, 
one of the pioneers in this activity, will be most help- 
ful. In this book one will find eighty questions com- 
monly asked of Dr. Gallup and his associates, and 
their replies. Sometimes the answers are rather short 
and sketchy, but on the whole they supply adequate 
information and are quite enlightening to the lay- 
man. The book will not satisfy completely the ex- 
perts in the field. 

Teachers of social studies will find this compact, 
readable, informative little volume most helpful in 
stimulating pupil interest in public opinion polls, 
and in answering questions which naturally arise 
when results are discussed and analyzed in class. In 
an election year, and in the face of rapidly moving 
events in a world at war such a volume is particularly 
timely. 

R. H. McF. 


The Way Our People Lived: An Intimate American 
History. By W. E. Woodward. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. Pp. 402. 
Illustrated. $3.95. 

Not for a long time has a book appeared which 
will make the appeal to high school students of 
American history that this one will. Teachers and 
students will find this book a mine of. authoritative 
information about the way our people lived, dressed, 
communicated with one another, traveled, used their 
leisure time, sought recreation, and other aspects of 
their day-by-day life. 

Each chapter is devoted to a different period of 
our country’s history, and deals with a different sec- 
tion or city. The story in each chapter is written in a 
natrative form which makes it entertaining and inter- 
esting. Frequent footnotes give exact dates or more 
precise information than may be used in the narrative 
itself. For example, though mention of sending let- 
ters is made in the text, a footnote bears the definite 
information that envelopes for letters did not come 
into‘use in 1839. In like manner, the book contains 
information to the effect that street lighting was 
first introduced in Philadelphia in 1752; the wearing 
of wigs disappeared almost over night; James Madi- 
son was the first President to wear long trousers; 
Cigars got the name of stogies because they were 
smoked by Conestoga wagon drivers; and innumer- 
able other such everyday, down-to-earth items are 
introduced to the reader. A reviewer could go on 
with almost innumerable examples of this kind with 
which the book abounds. Or he might choose to cite 
the interesting descriptions of the old portage rail- 
toads in Pennsylvania, or the early trains, or by 
citing interesting anecdotes about the eating habits, 
and the “hair-dos” of various periods. 

This book will help greatly to put flesh and 


clothing on the body of American history as it is too 
frequently taught. Teachers at all levels can use 
the book advantageously to vitalize their teaching. 
Pupils at the secondary school level and above will 
find this little volume fascinating to read, authorita- 
tive in the information it conveys. The illustrations 
enhance the usefulness of the book. 
R. H. Mc.F. 


Boys in Men’s Shoes. By Harry Burroughs. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xx, 
370. $3.50. 

Most teachers and other thoughtful adults, are 
greatly concerned with the increasing amount of 
juvenile delinquency the country over, and the grow- 
ing evidences of racial and cultural tensions and con- 
flicts. The causes are many and complex, the cures 
or solutions of such problems are difficult, obscure, 
and slow. Many are asking: “What can be done to 
prevent these things?” 

Harry Burroughs has written an interesting, pro- 
vocative account of his very successful efforts along 
these lines of prevention. He is the Founder and 
President of the Burrough Newsboy Foundation in 
Boston. His story of this Foundation, of how it came 
into being and of its development, of the thousands 
of boys it has helped made vivid through many case 
histories, is a moving and challenging one. It shows 
what can be done in this field by one with sympathy, 
courage, vision, and a will. 

Mr. Burroughs began as a newsboy, an immigrant, 
and he knows well the problems of such boys. The 
Foundation has been a laboratory in which principles 
of working with and helping boys have been worked 
out, principles that are applicable to all children, 
however. 

Teachers, social workers, parents, ministers, boys 
club workers and all others who have intimate con- 
tact with growing boys and girls will find this book 
ful of human interest and helpful suggestions. 

R. H. Mc.F. 


History of Pennsylvania. By Arthur D. Graeff. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1944. 
Pp. 320. Illustrated. $1.80. 

This stimulating book makes its appearance at a 
time when textbook material dealing with this sub- 
ject is greatly needed. The recent requirement of the 
Pennsylvania General Assembly that Pennsylvania 
history be taught in the secondary schools of the 
Commonwealth was passed at a time when there was 
a very little material available on the secondary level. 

This 320-page book replete with striking illustra- 
tions, is constructed on the unit plan. The units are 
designed to fit into the conventional units of United 
States history. This arrangement renders the text- 
book of double value because it can be used either 
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as the basic text for a distinct one-semester course in 
Pennsylvania history, or as a supplement to the study 
of the history of the United States. 

The vocabulary of the book is well within the 
range of pupils on the secondary level and the style 
of the author is clear and challenging. 

The material of the text has been selected to 
point up the practical lessons of inter-racial under- 
standing, recognition and solution of economic 
problems, cooperative living in a democratic society, 
and the very necessary lessons of maintaining a 
balance between provincialism and justifiable pride 
in our state. 

There are several features in Graeff's History of 
Pennsylvania not usually found in textbooks. Among 
these are suggested visual aids, lists of fiction dealing 
with the various phases of Pennsylvania history, and 
a subject bibliography which is of value to students 
and teachers. 

Davip W. HARR 
Ogontz High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Your Life in a Democracy. By Howard C. Brown. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1944. 
Pp. xi, 435. Illustrated. $1.80. 

This textbook, written for ninth and tenth grade 
coufses in community civics, orientation, core courses 
or guidance, is written by a teacher of considerable 
experience. It is divided into seven parts: Your Op- 
portunity; Your School Life; Your Personality and 
Friends; Your Job as a Citizen; Your Health; Your 
Mind and Emotions; Your Future. Each chapter is 
interestingly written, most contain some useful illus- 
trations, all are followed by some provocative ques- 
tions and stimulating suggestions of activities by 
which the pupil can apply what has been learned. 
The book is well-indexed. It should find a wide 
usefulness. 

For this reviewer, this volume has two rather 
serious inadequacies, however. It contains no bibli- 
ographies to guide either the teacher or pupil toward 
other materials that might develop certain points 
more fully or in which certain controversial issues 
are elaborated upon more extensively. Presumably a 
teacher should know of such resources, but with so 
many new materials appearing in all fields, such 
bibliographies add to the usefulness of such a basal 
textbook. 

The other shortcoming—and a very serious one— 
is that in those chapters which are devoted to topics 
such as: “Marching Along Together,” “One for 
All and All for One” and “Growing into Good 
Citizenship” there is little if any mention of conflicts 
between groups—racial, religious, ethnic, labor- 
management, and others that threaten our democratic 
way of life. These present one of the greatest, most 


immediate challenges to our democracy and should. 
therefore, be of prime concern to teachers. 
R. H. McF. 


A History of Russia. By George Vernadsky. New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, 1944. 
Pp. xi, 517. 69 cents. 

The New Home Library, one of the more inter- 
esting publishing ventures in the United States to- 
day, has brought to its readers a new, revised, and 
enlarged edition of A History of Russia. The price 
brings this excellent, carefully prepared volume with- 
in the reach of everyone, mi all teachers can feel 
safe in recommending this history to their pupils. 

The author, Professor George Vernadsky, Re- 
search Associate in History at Yale University, traces, 
without bias and with unusual skill and knowledge, 
the development of the Russian people from their 
origins of more than 1,000 years ago to their 
triumphal. march back to Stalingrad. 

The book contains some useful maps. It has a 
carefully selected bibliography. Its index is thorough 
and permits easy access to specific materials. 

This volume should go a long way toward helping 
its users to understand the Russian people, a worthy 
objective in the world today. 

R. H. McF. 


First Course in Psychology. By R. S. Woodworth 
and Mary R. Sheehan. New York: Henry Holt, 
1944, Pp. x, 445. $1.80. 

Among the problems most boys and girls face 
during their high school years are those having to 
do with their questions about their own lives and 
development. ““Who am I?” “Am I normal?” “How 
can I become popular?” “What job shall I prepare 
for?” “How can I learn to study more effectively?” 
and so on, endlessly. This interest in personal prob- 
lems has created insistent demands for courses in 
psychology, guidance, personal-social living and the 
like. American educators are including more and 
more instruction and guidance for boys and girls 
along these lines, capitalizing upon these vital inter- 
ests, and helping boys and girls to make more suc- 
cessful adjustments to their fellows, to their own 
strengths and limitations, and to life as they meet it. 

To the present time there have not been many 
useful books on psychology suited for use by boys 
and girls at this level of their development. This book 
will help to fill this gap. The authors have taken 
up most of the more common problems of growing 
boys and girls, e.g., the influence of heredity, en 
vironmental influences, how to study, thinking, 
dreams, wishes, the job, and so on. They have dis- 
cussed such problems from a scientific point of view 
in language that boys and girls in high school can 
understand. 
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This reviewer was particularly glad to see that 
the authors dealt in a forthright, scientific manner 
with the questions of “superior” and “inferior” 
races—questions on which there is much fallacious 
thinking and a great need for accurate knowledge. 

Teachers and counsellors who are trying to help 
their pupils, through a course or through units of 
work, or by personal conference will find this book 
very helpful. It is interestingly and well-written. 
Fach chapter is summarized and contains some pro- 
yocative questions to stimulate thinking and the 
application of what has been learned. There is an 
excellent glossary of terms and a complete index of 
all topics. 

R. H. McF. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Studies in American Graduate Education. By Marcia 
Edward. New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1944. Pp. xvi, 
rao 

This report sets forth some of the results of three 
inquities into procedures and problems in selected 

North American graduate schools. 


Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXX. 
Edited by E. S. de Beer. London, England: 
The Historical Association, 1944. Pp. 77. 

Herein is a carefully compiled, annotated bibliog- 

raphy of the publications of the years 1940 and 1941 

published by the Historical Association. 


What About Our Japanese-Americans? By Carey 
McWilliams. New York: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1944. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 

In this new Public Affairs Pamphlet, Mr. Mc- 
Williams, author of Factories in the Field and 
Brothers Under the Skin, presents a summary of the 
results of two years’ study of the issues raised by the 
evacuation, relocation, and segregation of Japanese- 
Americans. 


China and Japan. By Sir John T. Pratt. London, 
England: The Historical Association, 1944. 
Pp. 30. 

Historical Association Pamphlet No. 129 in which 
an eminent authority discusses the relations between 

China and Japan. 


Conservation of Natural Resources. By Conway L. 
Rhyne and Ellsworth E. Lory. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1944. Pp. viii, 111. 68 cents. 

This is a welcome addition to the unit studies in 

American Problems prepared for the Committee on 

Experimental Units of the North Central Association 

st Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


A History of Latin America for Schools. By Samuel 
Guy Inman and C. E. Castaneda. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. xii, 442. 
Illustrated. $2.20. 


Prepared by two outstanding authorities, a North 
American and a Latin American, this new textbook 
shows the parallelism between the history of Latin 
American countries and the history of the United 
States. It treats the political, economic, social and 
cultural aspects of the history of Latin America. Con- 
tains good illustrations and is well indexed. 


Origins of Academic Economics in the United States. 
By Michael J. L. O’Connor. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 367. 
$4.25. 

A study of American beginnings in the field of 
economics instruction in the period before the de- 
pression of 1837. It treats the nature of the teaching 
of political economy, particularly in the northeastern 
part of the country, where a single academic model 
took form and exerted significant historical influence. 


A Conception of Authority. By Kenneth D. Benne. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944. Pp. v, 227. 
$2.65. 

A significant, dispassionate study of the authority 
relation in which obedience is demanded and granted 
as a constituent element in this relation. 


Our Latin American Neighbors. By Harriett McCune 
Brown and Helen Miller Bailey. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. Pp. 471. 
Illustrated. $2.20. 

A textbook which gives an understanding of the 
people and the land in which they live, of how they 
earn their living, and of what kind of music, art, and 
literature they enjoy. It also devotes some pages to 
what the United States is actually doing to be a good 
neighbor to these countries to the south. 


Young Offenders: An Enquiry into Juvenile De- 
linquency. By A. M. Carr-Saunders, Hermann 
Manheim, and E. C. Rhodes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1944. Pp. x, 168. $1.75. 

This is the report of an enquiry instituted by the 

British Home Office, in order to discover useful in- 

formation about the parents, the homes, the environ- 

ment, and other important factors connected with 
cases of juvenile delinquency. 


William Penn: 1644-1718. By William Wister Com- 
fort. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1944. Pp. 185. $2.00. 
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This is a Tercentenary estimate of a well-known 
Quaker and outstanding political idealist written by 
a distinguished Quaker educator. It is a timely, inter- 
esting, well-written contribution to the series, Penn- 
sylvania Lives. It contains a good bibliography, and 
is well indexed. 


Latin America: Twenty Friendly Nations. By Pru- 
dence Cutwright, W. W. Charters, George I. 
Sanchez. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. Illustrated. Pp. xi, 449. $2.00. 

A textbook, written in simple conversational style, 
well illustrated with photographs and maps, and 
designed to bring about a sympathetic understanding 
of the peoples of Latin America. Each chapter is 
followed by some challenging questions and sug- 
gested activities. The book is enhanced by a glossary 
of proper names and foreign terms. 


Forman’s Our Republic: A Brief History of the 
American People. Revised and enlarged by 
Fremont P. Wirth. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1944. Pp. xvi, 952. Illus- 
trated. $4.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a widely used 
textbook. It has many excellent suggestions for 
teachers, contains an extensive bibliography, and an 
excellent index. Teachers at the secondary level will 
find this edition more usuable than the previous ones. 


A Guide to Public O pinion Polls. By George Gallup. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. xviii, 104. $1.50. 

This book gives concise information in question- 
answer form on the aspects of polls of most direct 
interest to journalists, political scientists, government 
officials, and students of public opinion. 


Six Thousand Y ears of Bread, By H. E. Jacob. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1944. 
Pp. xiv, 399. $4.50. 
This is a study of the religious, political, and 
technical history of bread, interestingly written, well- 
indexed, and informative. 


Citizenship. By Stanley Johnson and William M. 
Alexander. New York: Ginn and Company, 
1944. Pp. viii, 498. $1.80. 

Teachers will find in this new civics book a clear, 
interesting description of the ideals and benefits of 
our democracy, its institutions and processes of our 
democratic system, and how youth can work with 
these tools to make democracy most effective. 


The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mumford. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. 
Pp. x, 467. $5.00. 


— 


The third book in a series, this one deals with the 
development of the personality and the community: 
it is an attempt to reveal where modern man came 
from, what he actually is, where he is now headed 
and what he may yet make of himself. 


Proceedings of the International Student Assembly, 
Edited by William Allen Neilson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. xiii, 159, 
$1.75. 

In this book the entire proceedings of the assembly 
of delegates from fifty-six countries who gathered in 
Washington, D.C., to learn and deliberate on the 
issues that confront the world in the World War II 
are to be found. They have been carefully edited. 


The Great Transformation. By Karl Polanyi. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1944. Pp. xiii, 
305. $3.00. 

A penetrating and provocative study of the eco- 
nomic and political origins of our times. 


Educational Inbreeding. By Harold E. Snyder. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 
160. $2.35. 

This is a report of the first intensive study of a 
phenomenon which has long been the subject of con- 
siderable speculation and concern among educators. 


You and Your Money. By Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence Williams Nicholas. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1944. Pp. xii, 371. Illus- 
trated. $1.80. 

This is a text and reference book intended for 
secondary school pupils beginning their study of 
consumer problems. It is interestingly illustrated, 
contains many useful teaching aids, and is carefully 
indexed. 


A History of Russia. By George Vernadsky. Garden 
City, New York: Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, 1944. Pp. xi, 517. 69 cents. 

A new, revised edition of a very fine and much 
used history of Russia, published for the first time for 
the New Home Library. This brings a well-known 
volume, written by an outstanding authority, into 4 
price range that can be afforded by all. 


The Way Our People Lived, By W. E. Woodward. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1944. 
Pp. 402. Illustrated. $3.95. 
Here, in story form, the author presents 2 word 
picture of how Americans have lived during the past 
three centuries. 
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SGunouncing 


THE RESULTS OF THE 
GALLUP NATIONWIDE SURVEY 
OF 


TEACHERS PT. A. OFFICERS, AND PARENTS 











7 Out of 10 


Prefer The Reader's Digest 


to any other general magazine used in classes in English 
in high schools throughout the country 


105% GREATER 
IMPROVEMENT IN READING 


92% GREATER INCREASE 
IN VOCABULARY 


In a scientifically-supervised 
program 10,636 students were 
tested. 


One half of these students 
used The Reader's Digest. The 
other half did not. Those who 
did use it improved 105% in 
General Reading Ability and 
92% in Vocabulary—over and 
above the improvement of those 
who followed ordinary study 
methods. 


The testing program was 
conducted by Dr. Herbert A. 
Landry, member of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and 
Statistics of the Board of 
Education, New York City. 


HE nationwide survey conducted by 

Dr. Gallup and his organization 
among thousands of teachers, P.T.A. 
officers, and parents has just been 
completed. 


Seven out of every ten (an average of 
70.3% of persons in the three groups) 
selected The Reader's Digest as their pref- 
erence, from a group of general maga- 
zines most widely used in high school 
classes in English, The next magazine 
selected was chosen by 10% of those 
interviewed—a seven-to-one preference 
for The Reader's Digest. 

Also “Best for American Citizenship” 

Another question asked in this impar- 
tial Gallup Survey was: ““Which one of 
these magazines do you think serves best 
in helping high school boys and girls ¢o 
become better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. All are 
regularly distributed to high school stu- 
dents. Ihe Reader's Digest again easily 
won first preference—by a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the sotal vote for 
all three of the magazines which were 


next highest in the voting! In fact, the 
preference for The Reader's Digest was 
about 2% times that shown for Magazine 
“B,”’ almost 5 times that for Magazine 
“C” and for Magazine “D.” 


850,000 Copies—In 70,000 Classrooms 


To those in charge of 70,000 class- 
rooms throughout the country it is not 
necessary to announce this unbiased sub- 
stantiation of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader's Digest, and the 
supplementary educational material that 

oes with it, including the special 16-page 
insert of reading and vocabulary exer- 
cises, provide a highly important and 
useful service which they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


The Reader's Digest looks forward to the 
time when it will be possible for an even 
greater number of teachers and students 
to know and to use it—in their classes in 
English, the Social Sciences, and in help- 
ing to build better American citizens for 
the important years ahead. But these 
plans must rest until paper is again avail- 
able to permit acceptance of new orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








